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LETTER, 



My dear Sir, 

No apology, I am well assured, is necessary for 
again trespassing upon your time in behalf of 
those whose claims we last year advocated in 
common. The case of the West Indies, and the 
propriety of continuing or ceasing to diminish in 
amount that differential duty upon slave-grown 
sugar which by the present law terminates wholly 
in 1854, are not topics of such light importance, 
especially in the eyes of one to whom the Colonial 
administration of this country has been entrusted, 
as necessarily to fatigue the hearer or reader on 
whose notice they are twice pressed. Nor indeed 
does the question present itself in 1851 under a 
form exactly similar to that which it assumed in 
1850. Fresh facts have been adduced : more 
experience gained : the time wherein action is still 
possible has become shorter : (for I do not conceal 
from myself that an entire equality of duties once 
established, any departure from or modification of 
the system then finally adopted, will become all but 
hopeless) : and as the hour of decision draws nearer, 
so in proportion do proofs accumulate and multiply 
upon our hands. The reason which influences me 
in thus addressing you, is the same which last year 

B 
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led me to take a similar course: I mean, my sense of 
the desirableness of submitting to those who are to 
act as jurymen on this great national trial, every fact 
of importance which bears upon the issue, fully, 
connectedly, and in detail. To do this in the House 
of Commons, is impossible: while the tranquil 
medium of a written discussion seems to me now, 
as it seemed to yourself seven years ago, the fittest 
through which to submit to the world an argument 
necessarily somewhat long and complicated. 

I shall begin, as I began before, by a state- 
ment of the actual condition of the West Indian 
colonies at the present moment, drawn in part 
from official and authorised reports, in part from 
authentic private communications on which, from 
my knowledge of the parties through whom they 
have reached me, and also from some general 
acquaintance with the places and persons referred 
to, I am inclined to rely with more than ordinary 
confidence. Since the debate of last May, 1 have 
spared no pains, and left no means untried to collect 
testimony on this head. All that I have received I 
lay before you, and through you before the public : 
suppressing, qualifying, or altering no single state- 
ment of interest that has fallen in my way, without 
reference to the accident of its making for or against 
the view which I professedly take of the question in 
dispute. 

If this testimony be admitted, as I think it can- 
not well fail to be, the inference is inevitable, that 
in the common and expressive, though most indefi- 
nite phrase, " something ought to be clone." What 
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is that something to be? Immigration alone— or 
reduction of expenditure — or increased efficiency 
given to the African squadron ; or lastly, protective 
and differential duties ?— or all of these united, and 
made to work together for the three great ends 
which we have in view — the restoration, namely, of 
the British West Indies to their ancient prosperity — 
the discouragement of that Slave Trade, (now ap- 
parently confined to a single country), which no 
language is strong enough adequately to denounce 
—and coincident with the above, the cheap, abun- 
dant, and certain supply of sugar to our own 
people ? The first requisite is to prove the existence 
and magnitude of the evil ; for there are still official 
men in Parliament, and semi-official organs of 
public opinion, ready to contend that the colonists 
are more prosperous than ever they were before— if 
only they had not blinded themselves to the fact. 
Strange assertions these, and hasty, especially when 
they come from the Treasury Bench : but both you 
and I have heard them : and it is not safe to let the 
assertors of such fictions go uncontradicted, lest it 
be said that we fear to fail in the refutation. In the 
few pages immediately following, you will find 
much sameness, approaching almost to identity, in 
the descriptions given and the language held by 
various witnesses : yet this, in a literary point of 
view a great drawback, in a judicial one is a great 
advantage : for it is evident, that what many 
men concur in saying concerning a country with 
which all are acquainted, cannot be thrown aside, 
as unworthy of credit, except by such persons as 

b 2 
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carry their scepticism in matters of fact, to the 
opposite extreme of credulity, refusing to believe 
in the thing attested, and accepting in preference the 
absurd hypothesis which attributes to the indivi- 
duals giving testimony, either an utter ignorance 
of that which they are bound to know, or a mar- 
vellous concurrence of intention to deceive the 
very parties whom it is their interest to keep accu- 
rately informed. Without further preface, I enter 
upon the evidence of colonial distress. Guiana- 
Trinidad — the smaller Islands — and Jamaica — ■ 
will each be mentioned in turn. That this mode of 
proof is a tedious one, I am well aware ; but you 
do not require to be told, how the differences exist- 
ing 1 between each of the West Indian colonies 
make it impossible to argue from the state of one to 
that of another. And this local diversity is especially 
important here, because it proves that a calamity 
falling equally on all, has its source in no partial or 
accidental cause. One island, such as Jamaica or 
Trinidad, may be ruined by no fault of a govern- 
ment ; but it is a strong presumptive proof of mal- 
administration, when twelve or fourteen islands or 
dependencies, having nothing in common, except 
their subjection to the colonial Office, and only a 
general similarity of population and produce, are 
without an exception partakers in the same misfor- 
tune. 

Of the state of Guiana, a general outline is 
given in the report of a commission appointed in 
January, 1850, to inquire into the condition and 
prospects of the colony. Of that document it is 
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sufficient to say that its authority is undisputed, for 
the Commissioners were on the spot to judge for 
themselves; that the Governor under whose orders 
they went out on their mission, voted for the Act 
of 1816 : and that their investigations appear to 
have extended over every inhabited part of the 
country, from the north-western boundary to the 
Corentyne Creek. The following extracts will 
require little comment: and I may here observe, 
that there is not contained in them a single word 
which is not equally attested by other testimony, 
both official and private. They begin by remark- 
ing upon the effects of the Emancipation Act, and 
on the temporary distress which it produced ; they 
then notice the second and more severe blow in- 
flicted by the premature termination of the appren- 
ticeship : and finally proceed thus. 

"Undaunted, however, by repeated discouragements, the pro- 
prietors of estates made in the interval every exertion to retrieve 
their former position. They had not yet lost the confidence of 
capitalists at home, and vast sums of money were spent on re- 
establishing their cultivation. Immigrants from Africa, Madeira, 
India, and other parts of the world were imported as field- 
labourers at enormous expense — every improvement in machinery 
was eagerly sought after and adopted— and the energy of the pro- 
prietary body at length bade fair to be rewarded by the return- 
ing prosperity of their country. In the midst of these pleasing 
anticipations came the Sugar Act of 1846, which at once pros- 
trated the whole landed interest of the country, and has already 
been the total ruin of many a once opulent proprietor. Names, 
the highest and most influential, have followed one another in 
the ' Royal Gazette ' with ominous rapidity ; and the estates of 
men formerly holding the first position in the colony have been 
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successively brought to the hammer, and their owners absolutely 
beggared. The previous increase in cane cultivation caused 
larger crops to be reaped in the following years of 1847 and 
1848, but the exports last year shew a decrease of upwards of 
9,000 hhds. The colony still continues to retrograde— estate 
after estate is being abandoned— the labouring population are 
daily becoming more idle and disorganised— and it is the delibe- 
rate opinion of your Commissioners that if the British West 
Indies are much longer exposed to their present competition with 
foreign slave-owners, without any alleviating measures being 
adopted, the great majority of estates, in this colony at least, will 
cease to be cultivated." 

Exactly in accordance with Mr. Barkly's des- 
patches and addresses, quoted in my former letter, — 
but not exactly in accordance with the statements of 
a certain portion of the press, which really seems 
bent on convincing men against the evidence of 
their senses, and proving them to be rich when 
they find themselves without a shilling. 

Next, let us see whether the facts cited by the 
Commissioners bear out these expressed opinions. 
In 1829, there were in British Guiana 230 sugar 
estates ; in 1849, there are 180. This is retrogres- 
sion, but certainly less rapid than might be expected: 
the mystery, however, is solved in the next line. 
The 180 estates are only " nominally carried on," 
and " a great proportion are on the verge of abandon- 
ment." That such is the fact, their subsequent state- 
ments furnish still more abundant proof. 

I select the following from a multitude of similar 
sentences. Of Guiana generally they say : 

" It would be but a melancholy task to dwell upon the misery 
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and ruin which so alarming a change must have occasioned to the 
proprietary body, but your Commissioners feel themselves called 
upon to notice the effects which this wholesale abandonment of 
property has produced upon the colony at large. Where whole 
districts are fast relapsing into bush, and occasional patches of 
provisions around the huts of village settlers are all that remain to 
tell of once nourishing estates, it is not to be wondered at that 
the most ordinary marks of civilization are rapidly disappearing, 
and that in many districts of the colony all travelling communica- 
tion by land will soon become utterly impracticable." 

Of the Abary district : 

" Your Commissioners find that the line of road is nearly impas- 
sable, and that a long succession of formerly cultivated estates 
presents now a series of pestilent swamps, overrun with bush, 
and productive of malignant fevers." 

Nor are matters much better farther south : 

" Proceeding still lower down, your Commissioners find that the 
public roads and bridges are in such a condition, that the few 
estates still remaining on the upper "West Bank of Mahaica Creek 
are completely cut off, save in the very dry season j and that 
with regard to the whole district, unless something be done very 
shortly, travelling by land will entirely cease. In such a state of 
things it cannot be wondered at, that the herdsman has a formid- 
able enemy to encounter in the Jaguar and other beasts of 
prey, and that the keeping of cattle is attended with considerable 
loss, from the depredations committed by these animals." 

It may be worth noticing that this district, now- 
overrun with wild beasts of the forest, was formerly 
the very garden of the colony. The estates touched 
one another along the whole line of the road, 
leaving no interval of uncleared land. 

The East coast which is next mentioned by the Com- 
missioners, is better off. Properties once of immense 
value had there been bought at nominal prices, and 
the one railroad of Guiana passing through that 
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tract, a comparatively industrious population, com- 
posed of former labourers on the line, enabled 
the planters still to work these to some profit. 
Even of this favoured spot, however, they report 
that it " feels most severely the want of continuous 
labour." The Commissioners next visit the East 
bank of the Demerara river, thus described : 

" Proceeding up the East Bank of the river Demeravy, the 
generally prevailing features of ruin and distress are everywhere 
perceptible. Roads and bridges almost impassable, are fearfully 
significant exponents of the condition of the plantations which they 
traverse; and Canal No. 3, once covered with plantains and 
coffee, presents now a scene of almost total desolation." 

Crossing to the West side, they find prospects 
somewhat brighter : " a few estates" are still " keep- 
ing up a cultivation worthy of better times." But this 
prosperous neighbourhood is not extensive, and the 
next picture presented to our notice is less agreeable : 

" Ascending the river still higher, your Commissioners learn that 
the district between Hobaboe Creek and ' Stricken Heuvel ' con- 
tained, in 1829, eight sugar and five coffee and plantain estates, 
and now there remain but three in sugar and four partially culti- 
vated with plantains by petty settlers : while the roads, with one 
or two exceptions, are in a state of utter abandonment. Here, as 
on the opposite hank of the river, hordes of squatters have located 
themselves, who avoid all communication with Europeans, and 
have seemingly given themselves up altogether to the rude plea- 
sures of a completely savage life." 

The West coast of Demerara — the only part of 
that country which still remains un visited — is 
described as shewing only a diminution of 50 per 
cent upon its produce of sugar : and with this fact 
the evidence concludes as to one of the three sections 
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into which the colony is divided. Does Demerara 
stand alone in its misfortune ? Again hear the report : 

" If the present state of the county of Demerary affords cause 
for deep apprehension, your Commissioners find that Essequebo 
has retrograded to a still more alarming extent. In fact, unless 
a large and speedy supply of labour be obtained to cultivate the 
deserted fields of this once-flourishing district, there is great reason 
to fear that it -will relapse into total abandonment." 

And the island of Leguan, which, I may remark, 
nearly equals Barbadoes in area, and whither, when 
I visited it in the autumn of 1849, a larse Coolie 
immigration had taken place, is thus briefly charac- 
terized. 

* " It is no overdrawn description, when I assert that its culti- 
vation is now limited to one-third of its former number of estates, 
and these but struggling desperately to avoid that doom which 
seems inevitable. Forest-trees rapidly taking the place of once 
smiling cane fields, and the few of the latter that are left, scarcely 
discernible amid a savage bush." 

I omit innumerable other details of a similar 
nature. Of one district it is said, " unless a fresh 
supply of labour be very soon obtained, there is 
every reason to fear that it will become completely 
abandoned." Of a second, " speedy immigration 
alone can save this island from total ruin." " The 
prostrate condition of this once beautiful part of the 
coast," are the words which begin another para- 
graph, describing another tract of country. Of 
a fourth, " the proprietors on this coast seem to be 
keeping up a hopeless struggle against approaching 

* The evidence of a resident planter, Mr. Mackenzie, is here 
adopted and embodied in the report. 
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ruin." Again, " the once famous Arabian coast, so 
long the boast of the colony, presents now but a 
mournful picture of departed prosperity. Here were 
formerly situated some of the finest estates in the 
country, and a large resident body of proprietors lived 
in the district, and freely expended their incomes on 
the spot whence they derived them." Once more, 
" the lower part of the coast, after passing Devonshire 
Castle to the river Pomeroon, presents a scene of 
almost total desolation." Such is Essequibo ! 

Berbice has fared no better : its rural population 
amounts to 18,000. Of these, 12,000 have with- 
drawn from the estates, and mostly from the neigh- 
bourhood of the white man, to enjoy a savage 
freedom of ignorance and idleness, beyond the reach 
of example and sometimes of control. But, on the 
condition of the negro 1 shall dwell more at length 
hereafter ; at present it is the state of property with 
which 1 have to do. What are the districts which 
together form the county of Berbice? The Coren- 
tyne coast— the Canje Creek— East and West banks 
of the Berbice river— and the West coast, where, 
however, cotton was formerly the chief article pro- 
duced. To each of these respectively the following 
passages, quoted in order, apply. 

" The abandoned plantations on this coast,* which if capital and 
labour could he procured, might easily be made very productive, 
are either wholly deserted or else appropriated by hordes of 
squatters, who of course are unable to keep up at their own ex- 
pense the public roads and bridges, and consequently all commu- 
nication by land between the Corentyne and New Amsterdam, is 



The Corentyne. 
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nearly at an end. The roads are impassable for horses or car- 
riages, while for foot passengers they are extremely dangerous. 
The number of villagers in this deserted region must be upwards 
of 2500, and as the country abounds with fish and game, they 
have no difficulty in making a subsistence • in fact, the Corentyne 
coast is fast relapsing into a state of nature." 

" Canje Creek was formerly considered a flourishing district of 
the county, and numbered on its east bank seven sugar and three 
coffee estates, and on its west bank eight estates, of which two 
were in sugar and six in coffee, making a total of eighteen planta- 
tions. The coffee cultivation has long since been entirely aban- 
doned, and of the sugar estates but eight still now remain. 
They are suffering severely for want of labour, and being sup- 
ported principally by African and Coolie immigrants, it is much 
to be feared that if the latter leave and claim their return passages 
to India, a great part of the district will become abandoned." 

" Under present circumstances, so gloomy is the condition of 
affairs here,* that the two gentlemen whom your Commissioners 
have examined with respect to this district, both concur in pre- 
dicting " its slow but sure approximation to the condition in 
which civilized man first found it." 

t" This district, in 1829, gave employment to 3635 registered 
slaves, but at the present moment there are not more than 600 
labourers at work on the few estates still in cultivation, although 
it is estimated there are upwards of 2000 people idling in villages 
of their own. The roads are in many parts several feet under 
water, and perfect swamps; while in some places the bridges are 
wanting altogether. In fact, the whole district is fast becoming 
a total wilderness, with the exception of the one or two estates 
which yet continue to struggle on, and which are hardly accessi- 
ble now but by water." 

" Except in some of the best villages,! they care not for back 
or front dams to keep off the water; their side-lines are disre- 
garded, and consequently the drainage is gone : while in many 
instances the public road is so completely flooded that canoes 
have to be used as a means of transit. The Africans are unhap- 



East bank of Berbice river. 
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pily following the example of the Creoles in this district, and 
buying land on which they settle in contented idleness ; and 
your Commissioners cannot view instances like these without the 
deepest alarm, for if this pernicious habit of squatting is allowed 
to extend to the immigrants also, there is no hope for the colony." 

After a series of extracts so worded, there is no- 
thing in the way of mere verbal description that 
can add to the effect which such a narrative is cal- 
culated to produce. I therefore turn from facts to 
figures, and proceed to lay before you the following- 
table, showing the decrease of sugar cultivation in 
the colony, during the last three years, for which 
we have full returns. 



Sugar produced in Guiana (lbs.) 



1847. 



1848. 



Demerara. 
36,103,433. 



Essequibo. 
20,212,185. 



Berbice. 
16,091,655. 



Total of that year, 72,407,273 lbs. 



Demerara. 
33,362,830. 



Essequibo. 
16,321,894. 



Berbice, 
14,867,133. 



Total of that year, 64,551,857 lbs. 

1840 Demerara. Essequibo. I Berbice. 

10 ^ y ' 32,230,294. 15,907,503. | 12,646,657- 

Total of that year, 60,685,054 lbs. 

You will of course bear in mind, that this diminu- 
tion in one article of produce, has not been compen- 
sated by a proportionate increase in any other ; for 
cotton has long ceased to be grown, and the few 
coffee estates still remaining are carried on at a loss. 
Guiana has nothing to rely upon except her cane- 
crop ;* and when that ceases to bring a remunerating 

* The total value of the staples for 1849 amounted to 

$3,248,686. Of this sum the sugar estates contributed all 

except $171,966, or more than sixteen-seventeenths of the 
whole. 
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price in the market, her existence both as an agri- 
cultural and commercial country is at an end. 
Nor is the present falling off in productive power 
anything like an adequate measure of that which 
will shortly take place ; for the colony in 1850 still 
profited by the services of a large number of Coolie 
labourers, whose contract has already expired, and 
whose approaching return to their homes will leave 
the properties more destitute than ever.* 

A few miscellaneous facts of the same general 
tendency may be most appropriately introduced at 
this point. 

Out of a total of about 600 estates, now or for- 
merly existing in British Guiana, the Commission- 
ers report 26 as having been placed under seques- 
tration, between 1847 and 1849. 1 have it on 
private authority, that in the latter year 19 more 
have been added to this list, while 33 have been 
disposed of by execution sale. 

In the single month of May, 1850, seven estates 
were sold in the above manner. Their collective 
value was at one time upwards of £170,000; their 
price last year was $71,400, or between £14,000 
and £15,000. I subjoin the particulars in a 
note.f 

* As a contrast to the above returns, I here set down those of 
the last three years previous to the termination of the apprentice- 
ship. Produce in 1835, 107,186,405 lbs.; in 1836, 107,806,249; 
in 1837, 101,651,300. 

■f Memorandum of Execution Sales of Estates in Demerara. 

May 20th, 1850.— Plantation Farm, for $15,200, purchased 
by a Mr. Cauzer, manager of plantation, Emnore. 

May 21st.— Plantation Success, for $19,200, purchased by 



I 
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This is not an exceptional case ; another corres- 
pondent writes as follows : 

" It is •within our personal knowledge that within the last six 
months (autumn of 1850), an estate formerly one the finest in the 
colony, which made 800 hhds. of sugar, as a regular crop, and 
must consequently have heen worth about ^620, 000 per annum, 

Messrs. Cavan, Brothers, and Co. of London, who held a mort- 
gage upon it. 

May 22nd. — Plantation Lowlands, for $7,600, purchased 
by Messrs. Daniels and Co., of Bristol, who held consider- 
able claims against it. 

May 23rd. — Plantation Dochfour, for $550, also purchased 
by Messrs. Daniels and Co., this Estate would have been 
bid up to several thousand dollars, hut no one opposed the 
Daniels, knowing that they would go to its full value. 

May 27th— Plantation Sophienburg, for $5,450, purchased 
by Mr. Walter Russel, manager of the estate ; it is a compact 
small estate, with buildings in fair order, 200 acres altogether, 
80 of these in cultivation. 

May 29th. — Plantation Mainstay, for $8,500, purchased 
by Baillies of Bristol, who held a mortgage upon it. 

May 29th. — Plantation Richmond, for $14,900, purchased by 
the heirs of Bean a former proprietor, who held a mortgage upon it. 

Lowlands and Dochfour have been transferred to Mr. John 
Jones, owner of Plantation Hope, between them. 

The first estate mentioned, is one of the finest sugar estates in 
the district of the Demerara River, and situate on its East bank, 
a few miles from town. In former days, and in a good year, the 
revenue of the Farm used to be 75,000 guilders, or $25,000 
a-year, about ^65,200 sterling, per annum. 

In the year 1817 or 1818, that is about 30 years ago, there 
was a mortgage upon the fourth estate in the list, the Dochfour, 
amounting to ^20,000, owing to the house of Gladstone and 
Co. : it rose subsequently to a£36,000, but the estate was enabled 
to pay it all off. 
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to its proprietor, was bought at execution sale by a neighbouring 
proprietor for $500, for the express purpose of abandoning it, in 
order that the labour might be directed to his own property." 

This purchase, it must be observed, gave to the 
possessor no right or claim of any description to 
the services of the labourers in question ; nothing 
was gained by the transaction except the removal of 
a neighbour whose competition might have en- 
hanced the prices. 

I might adduce many more such instances, but 
these are surely sufficient. They prove that a new 
class of planters has arisen in the room, and at the 
expense of the old : that these latter have already 
been sacrificed : and that the only question now 
pending, is whether their successors will do better 
than they have done. On this head the opinion of 
Mr. Barkly, in a despatch dated June 10, 1850, 
is well worth attention. 

" If, however, immigration be not carried on on a scale suf- 
ficient to preserve the existing relation between the prices of labour 
and of produce, or if failing the possibility of that, some steps 
be not taken, on the other hand, to arrest the increasing intensity 
of the competition in those respects with countries in which slavery 
prevails, I much fear, that having in most instances sunk their 
little all in these purchases, and having no prospect of re-esta- 
blishing such a system of credit as that on which their predeces- 
sors for a time existed, the new class will be swept away with 
far greater rapidity than the old : and with it will disappear the 
last chance of upholding industry and civilization in many por- 
tions of this vast country. 

" In making these remarks, I am far from wishing to express 
despondency. I am merely anxious to state without exaggeration, 
the views I conscientiously entertain with regard to the prospects 
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of the colony. Its present position is in my eyes more hopeful 
than it was a year ago : but it would be vain to deny that its 
future is still gloomy and obscure. Until it be shewn satisfac- 
torily that a further reduction of wages is practicable : until it be 
proved to demonstration that tropical products can be grown as 
cheaply by free labour here, as they can in Cuba or Brazil by 
the labour of slaves — capital will not flow freely towards these 
shores : property will not regain its due value : misery and dis- 
tress will as now prevail among a great portion o the planters." 

I close this section with the following reply to 
queries addressed by me in the course of last winter 
to a gentleman long resident in the colony, and 
well versed in planting affairs. Those queries were 
as follows : 

" 1. "What is the condition of the planting interest generally ? 

2. What is it now compared with 1847, when the Bill of 
1846 first came into operation? 

3. Where a fall of wages has taken place, without any 
addition to the supply of labour — how has the reduction taken 
place, and with what results to the planting interest ? 

4. Is there, under existing circumstances, any prospect of 
amendment in the condition of the planter, or the reverse, and 
what in either case are the grounds of that opinion?" 

And the answer received, I give at full length . 

" 1 . Nine in ten are bankrupts : the remainder, (though scarcely 
this proportion), are able, with fine estates in the best order (the 
result of the expenditure of vast capital in better days) to derive 
a small revenue ; but it is very doubtful whether this amounts 
to the wear and tear, for which nothing is allowed. 

2. The Bill of 1846 at once destroyed all credit in the 
colony, as well as any chance it had of support from England. 
From this date, things have gone down hill to ruin. 

3. Any fall in wages, except where estates have been either 
totally or partially abandoned, is quite illusory. We positively 
deny that, any reduction of wages has taken place within our 
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knowledge, but that, on the contrary, they have a decided ten- 
dency to rise. 

4. The only chance of amendment seems to be the immediate 
and extensive immigration promised us. Without this, our 
downward course must continue until it ends with the cessation of 
exports, and the barbarism of the Negroes. The Whites must 
forsake the colony. 

The reduction in the number of estates, and the extent to 
which it has taken place, are best ascertained from the exports 
of each year. The production may have fallen off from 1846 to 
date, from 50,000 hhds. to 30,000. In the island of Wakenaam 
there are 14 estates, which may make from 900 to 1000 hhds. 
altogether ; one of these, Plantation Camfields, was bought by 
Naghten for ^6100,000. 

3 & 4. New estates are out of' the question. Old estates 
are only kept up from the hope that they may at some future 
period become valuable. A few have increased their production 
from the expenditure of fresh capital, and a few from profits. 

9. The crop yearly decreases from neglect, and the necessary 
repairs to the buildings and machinery are neglected, and it 
gradually slips through their fingers and is abandoned." 

Those who are familiar with the physical features 
of Guiana, know that in that colony a cessation of 
cultivation implies, not merely the relapse into forest 
or jungle of the land so abandoned, but its becom- 
ing totally unfit for human residence or occupation. 
The whole coast, like that of Holland, is reclaimed 
from the sea by means of a vast system of artificial 
dykes, extending far up the tidal rivers. These, it 
is true, will last many years without repair: but in 
parts of the country, especially towards the south- 
east, they have already begun to give way, and 
miles of fertile lowland, containing some of the 
richest soil in the world, are already overflowed 

c 
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with salt water, and rendered utterly valueless. 
This evil is necessarily on the increase. 

Having spoken of sequestrated estates, I may 
mention that out of thirty-two so circumstanced in 
Demerara and Essequibo, nine underwent an 
average depreciation of £1,900 a-piece, and the 
other twenty-three of £170 a-piece. One or two 
gained, but the general result was such as I have 
stated. You are aware that the term of sequestra- 
tion is thirteen months ; and it is needless to say 
that during that period every possible economy is 
practised, for the benefit both of the unfortunate 
creditor, and the no less unfortunate planter. 

As an ordinary rule, I abstain from the mention 
of individual cases of distress, consequent upon 
changes in the value of landed property. I may, 
however, state, that among the estates last year 
disposed of by execution sale in Guiana, was one for 
which upwards of £100,000 had been offered in 
1826, and which, on this occasion, went for about 
£1,200. The late proprietors had been in the 
receipt of what they considered as a regular income, 
of more than £4000 per annum, allowing largely 
for the difference of seasons. They are now all but 
destitute, supporting themselves by occupations 
which certainly do not bring them in collectively 
above £200 or £300 yearly, while one member of 
the family has recently died in the colony, in a state 
of absolute penury. The particulars of this case 
are known to me : but for obvious reasons, I refer 
to it only in the most general terms. 
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With the above evidence, I conclude that part of 
the case which relates to Guiana, and proceed to 
the adjoining colony of Trinidad. 

On the general prospects of this island, under the 
present commercial system, Lord Harris wrote, 
(June 19, 1848) in a strain of despondencj', which, 
however, fully justified by the occasion, has rarely 
been paralleled in the despatches of any colonial 
Governor. A brief abstract of the important docu- 
ments to which I refer, will not be misplaced here. 
After some preliminary observations on the " abso- 
lute necessity" of " thoroughly investigating" the 
affairs of the colony, (a hint which as far as I know 
has never in any the slightest degree been attended 
to); and a passing allusion to "haphazard legisla- 
tion," probably better understood than relished in 
Downing Street, his Excellency continues as follows : 

" I find that in 1838, when freedom was fully granted, there 
were 20 fi estates in cultivation ; at the end of last year there were 
193, so that only 13 had been abandoned up to that period. 
From the increase in the quantity of land planted on some estates, 
the number of acres was probably the same at both periods." 

Lord Harris goes on to state, that previous to 
emancipation, the slaves on the estates amounted to 
about 12,000 prasdial labourers, and 4000 artisans, 
making a total of 16,000 : and that at the time of 
writing, the number of labourers whose services 
could be reckoned on did not exceed 10,000. 

He next proceeds to remark upon a fact of some 
significance, when taken in connection with the 
inferences deduced. The crop, it appeared, has 

c 2 
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increased : but was this a mark of prosperity 1 So 
far from it, Lord Harris adds, in the most distinct 
terms, " notwithstanding this, it can be shewn, 
without much difficulty, that since 1838, not only 
has there been no net profit, taking the whole term 
of years and all the estates together, but that 
on the contrary, there has been a dead loss of 
British capital to the amount of at least a million 
sterling."* 

This loss, he goes on to observe, has been dis- 
tributed over a hundred and fifty-nine out of the 
total number of estates. Seventeen had gained : 
about the same number might be considered as 
having held their ground, without loss or gain : 
the rest had among them to make up a deficit, 
amounting on an average to £6250 sterling, in a 
period of ten years. Even including the estates 
which had gained and those which had not lost, 
we should have an average loss of £5000 a piece. 
Encouraging prospect to capitalists inclined towards 
West Indian investments ! ! 






* The estimated value of slaves in Trinidad, at the passing of 
the Emancipation Act, was sS2,352,fi55. The amount of com- 
pensation actually paid, was 361,039,119. In other words, the 
loss sustained by the proprietors since the termination of the 
apprenticeship, has equalled, within a few thousand pounds, the 
price paid them by Government for their slave property. 
Assuming that other colonies have suffered in the same proportion, 
(and that Jamaica and Guiana at least have done so there can be 
little doubt), we should thus have distributed over the British 
West Indies, a total loss of £\ 7,000,000 sterling. 
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But ao-ain, what manner of men were these, who 
out of the universal ruin contrived to extract not 
loss, but profit ? What was the nature of that cul- 
tivation which enabled one proprietor out of every 
twelve to bear up against the difficulties which 
overwhelmed the rest ? Were this question asked 
in the House of Commons, how confidently should 
we hear the answer given— on conjecture ! How 
surely should we be told " these were men who did 
not cling to antiquated prejudices, who were not 
content to cultivate as their predecessors had done 
before them, but who readily availed themselves of 
every improvement that came in their way, whether 
in the agricultural or the manufacturing process." 
Alas for theory ! Lord Harris writes that this 
class have for the most part " sold their sugar in 
the island, adopted few if any improvements, and 
thus saved an outlay of capital, and have exercised 
the strictest economy." What is the inference? 
Not certainly that as a general rule it is more pro- 
fitable to farm badly than well ; but that there may 
be, and that under our present laws as relative to 
the West Indies there are, circumstances in which 
the extension of cultivation by means of an increased 
outlay, however judicious, is more likely to prove a 
source of poverty than of wealth. I lay some stress 
on this remark of Lord Harris, first, because it comes 
from one whose position admirably qualifies him to 
judge in a matter where the alternative usually 
lies between ignorant impartiality and prejudiced 
knowledge— and, secondly, because the statement, 
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which it contains, is offered merely as a matter of 
fact, and not for the more suspicious purpose of 
supporting any theory, sound or unsound. 

But continuing our enquiry, let us see why the 
sale of sugar on the spot has paid better than 
shipping home. Is the price higher? No such 
allegation is attempted— Lord Harris expressly 
denies it. America, he says, draws her supplies 
from Santa Cruz or Porto Rico, and no shipment 
made from Trinidad to the American continent had 
brought in a return sufficient to cover the outlay ; 
the gains alluded to are explained to be the result 
of speculation, and to have been made at the 
expense of one mercantile house, which had sub- 
sequently failed for a large sum. Thus the 
exception literally proves the rule, or rather is 
shewn to be no exception at all. 

Follows next the question, " Will immigration 
alone remedy this state of things?" Lord Harris 
discusses this, and comes to the conclusion, that 
" it appears more than doubtful whether such 
beneficial results would be derived from immigra- 
tion as to save the present proprietary body." 
This opinion he bases on the expense of immigrant 
transport ; on the fact that wages are not suffi- 
ciently high to tempt Africans from the coast, 
(Kroomen or others), whose object in coming over 
is merely to make money and return : and on the 
uncertainty of a supply of captured Africans, the 
only class who can be relied on as permanent 
settlers. But to this topic I shall have occasion 
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to recur, and I therefore pass over it for the present, 
only observing that the despatch from which I 
quote is dated in the Blue book as " received 24th 
July," and that Lord Grey speaking in the House 
of Lords on the 28th of August following— having 
enjoyed an interval of thirty-four days, in which 
to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the 
information therein contained — quotes from it a 
single detached sentence, and observes " there are 
hopes in this island that improvement has begun." 
There certainly is a saying that when things are at 
the worst they must mend : and as certainly the 
planters of Trinidad were in that condition which 
leaves all room for improvement and none for 
deterioration ; but if the " hopes" referred to 
existed anywhere, except among the occupants 
of the colonial Office, they must have been crushed 
by the later and not less conclusive evidence received 
shortly afterwards from the same high authority. 
On the 5th Sept. 1849, Lord Harris, writing on the 
subject of African immigration, and only touching 
incidentally on the distress of the planters, re- 
marks : — 

" No one now can deny that their anticipations have been fully 
realised. Since 1846, 28 estates have been thrown out of culti- 
vation, and as many more are nearly abandoned. Nineteen 
planters have gone through the Insolvent Court ; their liabilities 
amounted to £370,000, the average dividend paid to 3Jrf in the 
pound." 

The report of 1850 is one degree less unfavour- 
able ; but even now the Governor can only express 
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a hope " that Trinidad may be able to struggle 
against the difficulties with which it has to contend, 
and that it may eventually overcome them." 
This is not the language of confident expectation 
for the future ; still less is it indicative of present 
prosperity. Yet Mr. Wilson last year assured the 
House of Commons, that " Trinidad, British 
Guiana, and Mauritius, were capable of growing 
sugar for the entire consumption of this country ;"* 
and affected alarm at the prospect of " a surplus of 
British-grown sugar," and an "injurious impulse 
to production," if a differential duty, however 
trifling, were to be imposed. Surely such argu- 
ments as these seem to justify the sarcasm of 
Franklin, "that the chief use of reason is its 
enabling men to find a justification for whatever 
they are minded to do." 






* It is not easy to understand the meaning of the sentence 
here quoted, nor does the context explain it. Taken in one sense 
it is a truism, taken in another a paradox. No doubt but that 
not only "Trinidad, Guiana, and Mauritius," but Trinidad or 
Guiana separately, and even a portion of the latter colony, are 
capable of supplying the English market, so far as their area is 
concerned : that is, supposing the whole land of these countries 
to have been brought under cultivation : but no one knows better 
than Mr. Wilson that the deficiency of the West Indian colonies 
lies not in land, but labour. The soil is cheap, abundant, and 
fertile ; what is wanting is will on the part of the labourer, power 
on that of the proprietor to work it. If it be meant, that the 
present exports of the three above-named dependencies equal the 
consumption of England, one answer only is possible— the figures 
show it to be otherwise. 
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And that higher official sanction might not be 
wanting, the Chancellor of the Exchequer on that 
occasion implored us " not," by acceding to Sir E. 
Buxton's motion, "to check the active spirit of en- 
terprise that was going on" in colonies which their 
very Governors describe as being already half 
deserted. 

One observation yet remains to be made. The 
interval between 1838 and 1846 was undoubtedly 
one of severe suffering to the colonists, and pressed 
heavily on the resources of the island. But so 
great was the confidence of the planters in that 
merely temporary nature of the evil, and so strong 
their conviction, that, aided and supported by the 
British government, they could ultimately struggle 
through their difficulties, that in those eight years 
only thirteen estates were thrown up : while after 
the passing of the Act of 1846, and from that date 
to the end of 1849, not less than fifty-six estates 
were either wholly, or in progress of being, aban- 
doned : those estates including about one-third of 
the cultivated land of the colony. It may be said 
that such abandonment could not be the result of 
the Act, because its effects upon the mercantile 
world were not perceptible at so early a period : 
and this is to a certain extent true : but not only 
was the reduction of price in sugar, which actually 
took place, anticipated, and perhaps even exagge- 
rated in anticipation : but the discouragement of 
the proprietors was at the same time increased by 
the belief then and now prevalent among them, 
that Parliament, despairing of their ultimate success, 
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had determined, once for all, to take no farther 
measures to promote it.* 

The next colony to which I shall direct your 
attention is that which among all those of the 
West Indies has confessedly suffered least from the 
" haphazard legislation" of England. Favourably 
situated for commercial purposes, — less distant by 
some days from the mother-country than either 
Jamaica, Guiana, Trinidad, or the Leeward Islands 
— long settled — densely peopled — free from waste 
lands, and consequently leaving no room for 
that half savage population of squatters which 
threatens some of our colonies with a speedy relapse 
into barbarism — Barbadoes has always been held 
up to the envy or imitation of her less successful 
competitors. The aversion of the native labourer 
to emigrate, even though by a removal to some 
other island, governed by the same general laws, 
and inhabited by the same race, he might double 
his earnings at once, gives an advantage to the 
employer of which, though its permanence be neces- 
sarily uncertain, it is hard to estimate the value. 
The following are the answers which I have 
received from various parties resident in the colony, 
with reference to the condition of the planters and 
the state of cultivation. 

I do not apologize for inserting them at length, 

* I insert in the Appendix a document lately published in Port 
of Spain by authority of the Colonial legislature, and which 
throws some light on the past and present condition of landed 
property in Trinidad. 
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since they supply information, the want of which 
has often been felt in our discussions on these sub- 
jects. 

" 1. What is the condition of the planting interest generally? 
" All those planters who have bought estates since 1838, unless 
they had capital to pay the greater part of the purchase money, 
with very few exceptions, are ruined men : many have already 
lost their estates, and the rest must eventually share the same 
fate. Those that have their estates clear, and under good econo- 
mical management derive a small income, while some estates do 
not pay their expenses, and are getting into difficulty. 

" 2. What is it now compared with 1847, when the Bill of 
1846 first came into operation 1 

" Much worse than in 1846. Sugar yields fully one-third less 
profit. Rum and molasses and provisions, one-half: and their 
credit with the merchants is in most instances destroyed. 

"3. Where a fall of wages has taken place, without any addi- 
tion to the supply of labour, how has the reduction been borne, 
and with what results to the planting interest 1 

" A fall of wages has taken place without any addition to the 
population, and was in consequence of the great fall in the price 
of sugar, coupled at the same time with the failure of the West 
India Bank, and Messrs. Barton, Irlam, and Higginson's house, 
with the latter of which most of the planters were connected. It 
was a measure considered necessary by all the planters ; and very 
generally consented to by the labourers. The result to the 
planters has been a diminution of expense for labour one-fourth, 
and in many instances on e-tbird; while the price of rum, molasses, 
ground provisions raised in the island for the consumption of the 
labourers, and rents, has fallen nearly one-half. The labourers 
means being so greatly diminished, they can only buy at a reduced 
price. It may be said, that whatever the planters gained by the 
fall in labour, they have lost by the fall in price of provisions, 
rum, and molasses, consumed in the island. 

"4. Is there, under existing circumstances, any prospect of 
amendment in the condition of the planter, or the reverse ; and 
for what reasons, in either case-? 
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" Those planters that can command capital may have some 
prospects of amendment from recent improvements in cultivation 
and manufacture, while favourable seasons continue." 

A second correspondent replies to the same 
queries as follows : — 

" 1. The operation of the Bill of 1846 was, undoubtedly, a 
severe blow to the planting interest. Capital had been invested 
in land on the assurance and belief that slavery was so abhorrent 
to the British nation, that it was the unalterable principle of every 
Government to discourage its existence, by restricting the con- 
sumption of its productions to the utmost possible extent in the 
English market. Previous to the enactment of the law which 
placed slave-grown sugar on a footing favourable to the holders 
of such property, and which forced the British West India pro- 
prietor into an unexpected, unnatural, and unequal competition 
with slave-trading countries, the idea of such an occurrence was 
never contemplated in the acquisition of property either by pur- 
chase or testamentary disposal. "When it is stated, therefore, that 
the moment the law of 1846 came into operation, the price of 
West Indian produce suffered a reduction to the extent of one- 
third, it may well be imagined how astounding the effect must 
have been on those proprietors whose estates were encumbered 
with claims incurred under different auspices. By a providential 
circumstance the island has been blessed since that period with 
favourable seasons, which have been rendered available on the 
part of the proprietary body by vigorous exertion and industry, 
and the strictest self-denial and economy, the result of which has 
been an increase of produce, and a saving of expense, which have 
enabled the planter to emerge, in a great measure, from the 
disaster which threatened to overwhelm him ; and which have 
raised him to a more favourable condition than could have been 
anticipated. The stability of this condition is of course uncertain. 
A single unpropitious season may seriously damage it, and it is so 
essentially contingent on the results which the present views of 
commercial policy and enterprise may hereafter develop, that it 
is scarcely possible to determine whether a state of progressive 
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improvement, or the reverse, awaits the interests of the West 
India planter. 

" 2. As regards the condition of the planting interests at the 
present moment, compared with what it was in 1846, a distinction 
must be drawn between those who were possessors of estates at 
that time and those who may now become proprietors. The 
former having made their arrangements in accordance with the 
then existing prices, find themselves in a position for which they 
were unprepared, and for which they made no calculation. The 
value of their capital is deteriorated, and consequently they are 
suffering from the necessary consequences of such a state, viz. a 
diminution of income, and a difficulty of meeting their obligations 
and engagements. The latter will of course invest in terms suit- 
able to the present measures, and may, under favourable circum- 
stances, unquestionably secure a satisfactory revenue. 

" 3. A reduction of wages took place in 1847, at the time of 
the panic produced by the commercial disasters of that remark- 
able year. The reduction was effected to the extent of 15 or 20 
per cent, without difficulty or any material injury to the labourer, 
but with considerable advantage to the proprietor. 

" 4. The fate of the planting interest is so entirely dependent 
upon the development of commercial events, that it is impossible 
to predict what may be its future condition. As regards solvent 
persons, and those whose speculations are directed by prudence 
and judgment, existing circumstances, so far as this island is con- 
cerned, do not suggest reasons for despair, but rather for hope, 
that the general extension of commercial enterprise, and the 
advancement of improvement, which is beginning to manifest 
itself in our social condition, and in our agricultural and manu- 
facturing processes, will contribute, under the Divine blessing, to 
reward the activity and frugality which characterize the planters 
of this island." 

My next informant is less sanguine. 

" I . The planting interest is in a very depressed condition. 
The Sugar Bill of 1846 had, before the end of 1847, greatly 
influenced the affairs of this island. Its tendency was to cause 
such a depreciation in the prices of property and produce, as to 
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produce extensive bankruptcies, and, to very many persons, total 
ruin. The panic having now subsided, and many of the sugar 
plantations having fallen into new hands, at prices from 50 to 75 
per cent below the standard value of 1846, the planters of the 
present day, viz. the new holders at a depreciated value, and the 
capitalist who withstood the shock of 1 847 and 1848, may be con- 
sidered as making such a return as pays all expenses and gives a 
low rate of interest, varying, according to circumstances, on the 
present depreciated value of property. 

" 3. A fall of wages took place in 1847, to an extent of 50 per 
cent, which has not, however, been maintained. Late in 1847, 
and during the greater part of 1848, the rate of wages was from 
5d. to 8^. per day ; from that period to the present time, they 
may be fairly taken at 8d. to 10c?. per day. Labour is abundant. 

"4.1 cannot see how the planter can expect any amendment 
of his present position, so long as the falling scale of duties stares 
him in the face." 

And his testimony is confirmed by the following : 

" 1. The depreciated value of landed property; the fluctuating 
and low sale of produce ; and, with some exceptions, estates in- 
volved in debt by the measures of the Government, or encum- 
bered with old liens, which retain the same interest while the 
income is reduced, all combine to press heavily on the planters as 
a body, and keep them below an actual state of prosperity, not- 
withstanding the command of a large labouring population. 

"2. The planter dates a decided check to his progress from 
the moment the Bill of 1846 was passed ; for, injured as he was 
by the emancipation and the subsequent measures of the British 
Government commencing in 1844, he had partially rallied from 
their effects, and his credit and condition were far better before 
1846. Since that period his real estate has sunk in marketable 
value 50 per cent, and he cannot now command the price, minus 
that deficit, which, by the disposal of his property, he could 
have realized antecedent to 1846. Some planters who were com- 
paratively in affluent circumstances prior to that period, are now 
ruined. All more or less feel the blow produced by that measure, 
and have retrenched their personal expenditure. Many ab- 
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sentee proprietors compelled likewise to break up their establish- 
ments in England, have returned with diminished incomes to 
exist on their estates. An affluent planter, with no other re- 
sources than what he derives from West India property, is now a 
' vara avis.' 

" 3. A fall of wages took place in Barbadoes with a fair supply 
of labour, (Barbadoes has just begun to recover from the effects 
of the emigration to Demerara, &c.) under the following circum- 
stances, viz. the monetary panic of the period ; a loss of credit 
consequent on the panic ; and the very dubious aspect in which 
his affairs were then viewed by his mercantile connections, and it 
becoming very evident that with no money and the low sales of 
his produce in the British market, he could no longer cultivate 
his property at the current rate of wages. The reduction was 
immediately felt to operate beneficially upon the planter, as, in 
conjunction with the rigid economy exercised, he was enabled to 
maintain the cultivation of his estate until matters assumed a 
more favourable aspect. By thus preserving his estate from 
actual abandonment and ruin, he gradually retrieved his lost 
credit ; and, favourable seasons since coming fortunately to his 
aid, the Barbadoes planter has in some measure escaped those 
disastrous reverses which other colonies have endured. It is 
our conviction that had bad seasons supervened on the measure 
of 1846 and the concomitant events, Barbadoes would have been 
no better off to-day than some of the ruined sister colonies. 
Wages, from a general disinclination to work for less than the 
present rates, seem to have reached their maximum reduction." 

The author of the succeeding remarks enters 
more largely into detail. 

" 1 . The planting interest of the island of Barbadoes gene- 
rally as far as the goodness of Providence extends in the amount 
of its crops and the kindness of its seasons, is as good as can 
reasonably be expected. It is from the large crops with which 
the island has been lately blessed that the planters have been 
enabled to preserve that appearance of prosperity which has been 
denied to our neighbours. Upon this subject I cannot better 
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explain myself than by quoting some remarks which I made in 
the House of Assembly on the 9th day of October last year, 
upon introducing a Bill for the prospective reduction of the 
Public Expenditure. ' "Why were we apparently (for it was only 
in appearance) in a better position now than we were some time 
ago ? It was because we had made an abundant crop, and the 
abundant return which the land had afforded had compensated 
in some measure for the deficiency in price ; and thus have we 
been enabled to struggle with our difficulties and apparently to 
overcome them. But could we always calculate upon these kind 
seasons— these abundant crops ? Did we not know that the 
island was liable to long and grievous draughts ? It was only 
last month that the parish he represented had been visited by a 
drought of five-and-twenty days continuance, which had, he was 
certain, curtailed the crops of sugar fully one-fourth — and so it 
would be frequently. We were to expect these visitations, and 
when they came, when the crop of sugar was reduced to 20,000 
or 22,000 hhds. selling at three dollars and a half per cwt. how 
were we to meet our engagements ? Look at the agricultural 
interests of the island generally. Did we not see that many 
families, who some time since considered themselves in a state of 
affluence, were now reduced to poverty ? Did we not know that 
many estates had been brought to the hammer 1 and although 
they had in many instances gone off readily, did we not know 
that they had brought only half their former value V 

" These were the observations I made on that occasion ; and 
they are just as applicable to our situation at the present moment 
as they were when I made them. 

" 2. Previous to the Sugar Bill of 1846 coming into operation, 
we were selling sugar at the following prices— inferior at $5, 
fine at $5 J, superior at $6, per cwt. Now we are selling at 
the following (inferior, no sale at all), fine $3, superior $3%, per 
cwt. It may be right to remark that it is only on particular 
occasions that sales can be effected. The merchants evince no 
anxiety at all to purchase, being aware" that the planters are so 
bound to them in various ways, that they can command a suffi- 
ciency of consignments to load their vessels without running the 
risk of purchasing. 
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"3. Very soon after the Act of 1846 came into operation, 
the West India Bank failed, and the house of Higginson 
& Co. broke ; the consequence was an immediate reduction 
of wages. They were reduced from 25 cents to 20, and in 
many instances to 15 cents per day. The wages now given are 
20 cents per day. This reduction in the wages was not attri- 
butable to any addition to the supply of labour — it was occa- 
sioned by the circumstances above mentioned. The island 
having been blessed with heavy crops since, has enabled the 
planters to fix the wages at 20 cents per day. 

"4. I do not think, under existing circumstances, that there 
is any prospect of amendment in the condition of the planter. 
On the contrary, I think there is every likelihood of his situa- 
tion being more embarrassing ; because if the admission of Slave 
sugar into the British market at a trifling reduction of duty 
operated so powerfully as to reduce the price of the article in 
the proportion mentioned under No. 2, what are we to expect 
when the duties become equalized in 1854 1" 

The sixth witness whom I shall call does not 
materially differ in the evidence which he gives 
from his predecessors : but this very unanimity of 
testimony furnishes the strongest proof of correct- 
ness. 

" That the planting interest throughout the island still con- 
tinues in a depressed state there cannot be the least doubt, and 
it may be entirely ascribed to the low prices of produce, and the 
want of credit which generally prevails. These interests have 
perhaps recovered to some extent from the severe crisis of 1847. 
Credit slightly reduced (from 25 cents to about20cents the present 
average rate), improved methods of cultivation have been eagerly 
sought after and adopted, and the crops have considerably in- 
creased during the last two or three years. That this latter result, 
however, is owing to more than usually favourable seasons, I am 
somewhat disposed myself to believe. 

. " Under existing circumstances, the planter has little to hope 
for. His ingenuity has been already taxed to the utmost. His 
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economy is almost exhausted. His credit is impaired. His en- 
gagements are heavy. And, in the face of competition with 
slave-grown sugar, his profits are declining." 

And the seventh speaks, if possible, more dis- 
tinctly concerning the depreciation which has taken 
place. 

" 1 . It is difficult to answer this question with certainty, from 
the unsettled state of the Home sugar market ; hut there can be 
but little doubt that the sudden and unprecedented changes, 
which have taken place within the last few years, have involved 
many proprietors to such an extent as to render it scarcely pos- 
sible for them, with present prospects, to recover their former 
position; and so many are included in this number that the 
general condition of the planting interest may be said to be de- 
cidedly bad. 

" 2. There can -be no doubt that that condition is rendered 
much worse by the operation of the Bill of 1846 ; as properties 
have sold at a very low figure, in many instances at a reduction 
of 50 per cent on the prices for which they sold at that time ; 
and I might here remark that I purchased* an estate for ^8,560, 
which in 1847 was sold for £17,310, and reaped 63 hhds. of 
sugar off it three months after. 

"3. When a fall of wages has taken place without any addi- 
tion to the supply of labour, such a reduction has been about 
20 per cent ; but no advantage is derivable from this reduction 
to the planter, who has to sell in a market reduced by at least 
30 per cent, and whose rent-roll fluctuates in proportion to the 
rate of wages. 

" In other parts of the country when the reduction has been 
greatest— that is 40 per cent, it is notorious that the condition 
of estates has been the worst— the rate of wages not affording 
sufficient stimulus to the inert labourer ; and as an example in 
proof of what I have just stated, there are, whilst I am writing, 
from thirty to forty labourers loitering about the environs of this 









* Date not stated, I believe in 1849. 
is given in the original. 
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estate, all of whom will return home unemployed sooner than per- 
form the allotted work which happens to he this morning some- 
what more difficult than usual, although the quantity is no more 
than they have been accustomed always to have given them. 

Thus, whilst the proprietor has not benefited by such, reduc- 
tion, the labourer has been very seriously injured, — physically, 
by the difficulty which he has to encounter in supporting his 
family during a period of drought ; and morally, from being 
deprived of those articles of luxury which have been observed to 
produce a tendency to an improved civilization. The rate of 
wages cannot, in fact, be further reduced in the slightest degree; 
and I am of opinion that, where the rate of wages has been placed 
as low as l\d the social condition of the labourer has been 
seriously affected. 

" 4. The condition of the planter, since the period alluded to 
(1846), has been in one respect fortunate, as there are on record 
no three successive years during which the island has been blessed 
with more favourable weather, and as we must inevitably en- 
counter years of drought, it is not possible to expect better pros- 
pects ; many having been able to keep possession of their 
properties only through the bounteous supply of rain, which has 
caused large returns, and some profit, from the sale of provision 
crops." 

To sum up briefly. It appears that though during 
the last three years Barbadoes has enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of favourable seasons, and though labour, 
never costly, has there fallen in price to an extent 
certainly not less than 15or20 per cent, yet the profits 
of the sugar crop are computed at an average of one- 
third less than before the Act of 1 846, while those of 
rum and molasses are about one half of whatthey then 
were : that by the highest computation the employer 
has gained in cheapness of production only two-thirds 
of what he has lost by the reduction in prices ; that 
the comparative absence of present distress is due 
only to the accident of a change of hands having 

d 2 
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taken place, at the expense and to the ruin of the 
former owners, from whom their properties have 
passed at a greatly diminished value; and that co- 
incident with these events, a general reluctance to 
give credit on West Indian securities (one assuredly 
not to be wondered at under the circumstances of 
the case) has deprived the planter of the means of 
effecting improvements, at the very moment when 
improvement was most needed. 

I now turn to a part of the enquiry intimately 
connected indeed with the preceding, but in some 
respects distinct from it— I mean the extent of 
cultivation generally, without reference to the par- 
ticular position of each individual cultivator. In 
separately investigating this question, I desire to 
combat the objection so frequently urged against 
those who bring forward single instances of ruined 
proprietors and abandoned plantations, "that the 
loss and waste so incurred have been counterbalanced 
by an increased production, through the medium of 
a new and more industrious class." That here and 
there a landowner may be found, who having 
obtained what was once a valuable property, with 
buildings and machinery in good order, at an 
almost nominal price, or in other words, having 
scarcely any original outlay to replace, continues 
to make such property pay the expense of working, 
I do not entertain a doubt; but a tenure of this 
nature is obviously very short-lived. Buildings 
will become ruinous, dykes and dams give way, 
machinery require replacing or mending, and all 
this probably within a very few years. But when 
this necessary work of restoration can no longer be 
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put off, the larger and more valuable the estate, 
that is, the better for the purchaser the bargain 
originally concluded — the heavier becomes the 
charge of renewing what he could not, unassisted, 
have built. 

I say nothing of the amount of private misery 
and ruin brought about by the agency of such 
social revolutions as are implied in the frequent 
occurrence of a transaction like that which I have 
described ; for it may be argued that these are 
inevitable, and beyond the reach of governments or 
legislatures to arrest ; although that circumstance 
furnishes no reason why Government should in- 
terfere for the very unnecessary purpose of accele- 
rating an event, which, by the supposition, must 
sooner or later, take place of itself. 

The extracts which follow are in the form of 
replies, seriatim, to these queries. 

" 1 . Is the cultivation of estates and production of sugar, &c. 
as extensive now as in 1846 ? 

" 2. If they have been reduced, to what extent has the re- 
duction proceeded ? 

" 3. Where the production is maintained, notwithstanding the 
ruin of many estates, is that effected by the formation of new 
estates, or by the increased production of the estates of still solvent 
owners ? 

"4. Is the increased production obtained by means of profits, 
or by the expenditure of fresh capital ? 

" 5. What is the cost of production now, compared with the 
period of Slavery 1 

" 6. What is it compared with Cuba and Brazil at the present 
moment? 

" 7. How many estates are now in cultivation in the Colony ? 
How many return income to their owners ? 

" 8. What return are such estates supposed to yield on the 
capital embarked ? 
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" 9. Where no income is returned, how are the estates main- 
tained in cultivation 1 

And the answers are returned by the same 
parties, respectively to whom I owe the information 
contained in the few pages immediately preceding. 

I. "4. The production of estates has been supported in many 
instances by the supply of fresh capital ; and in most instances 
where profits have been made, it has been in a great measure 
owing to the very fine weather, or from the estates being situated 
in favourable localities, which has enabled them to obtain a market 
for their provision crops. 

" 5. and 6. no answers given. 

" 7. All estates are in cultivation, but I cannot say how many 
return income. 

" 8. The return on estates generally scarcely exceeds 5 per 
cent. 

"9. By the proprietors running deeper and deeper into debt to 
the merchant." 

II. "1. 2. and 3. queries no answers given. 

"4. The production may in most instances be considered to be 
from profit ; and few require fresh capital ; but in cases where 
interest money or other liens are to be paid, the assistance of the 
. English merchant is required. 

"5. On well conducted estates in the time of slavery, the 
sugar crop came clear to the proprietors, but now two-thirds of 
the expenses have to come out of the net proceeds of the sugar 
crop. 

" 6. I do not know the cost of raising sugar in Cuba or Brazil. 
It takes about 80 dollars to cultivate an acre of canes here, which 
includes all expenses besides that of labour. The same ex- 
penditure is incurred whether the acre yields one or two or two 
and a half hogsheads of sugar, of about 1 7 cwt. each. 

"490 estates are actually in cultivation. 

112 of which are over 300 acres 
183 „ „ 100 „ 

fi9 „ „ 50 „ 

126 ,, under 50 ,, 
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. " Most of the estates may be considered to return some income. 

"8. The capital invested in landed property isabout.=€6,500,000 
sterling. The net proceeds of an average crop of 30,000 hhds., 
at this time after paying all expenses, is about ^6160,000 sterling, 
or nearly 2\ per cent, on the capital." 

III. " 1. There was so little room for the extension of cultiva- 
tion in this island that it can hardly be said to have taken place in 
any material degree. Upon the whole the sugar cane has been more 
extensively cultivated during the last few years than previously. 
The production of sugar has also been more abundant ; but this 
increase of production is mainly to be attributed to a succession 
of favourable seasons, and to the vigorous exertions of the 
planters, rather than to increased cultivation. 

"2, 3 & 4. No answers given. 

"5. A comparison between slave and free labour can only be 
drawn by those who have conducted estates under both those 
conditions. When we reflect, however, on the costly outlay atten- 
dant on rearing and maintaining slaves for labour, or for supply- 
in^ them from the slave market, we cannot but infer that capital 
invested in slaves is attended with more risk, and is less remune- 
rative, than capital expended in wages for the labour of free 
people. In this island, where the preoccupation of the land by 
the proprietary body, and the density of population occasion 
those strong natural necessities which are more stimulating than 
even coerced labour, it is more than probable that the cost of 
production is not greater, but possibly even less, than during the 
period of slavery. 

" 6. As things are at present constituted, the British "West 
India proprietors are very disadvantageously placed with respect 
to the proprietors of Cuba and Brazil ; for the competition to 
which the former are exposed is not simply between free and 
slave production, but between free labour derived from inadequate 
sources, and slavery supplied by the slave trade, and submitted 
to most rigorous exactions. Under such circumstances there can 
be no doubt that in all the British colonies, with the exception of 
this island, (which is only rescued from destruction by its dense 
population), the cost of production must be greater than in Cuba 
and Brazil— since the price of labour is enhanced in the former 
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by the difficulty of obtaining it, while in the latter it is being 
constantly renewed by the importation of negroes. And the fact 
that capital is not wanting in the slave trading countries to supply 
the. demand for labour, while, even with the differential duties in 
their favour, credit has been withdrawn to a considerable extent 
from the West Indies, suggests the conclusion as to the system 
which furnishes the cheapest production, and justifies the infe- 
rence that while Slavery and the Slave trade exist, those countries 
which avail themselves of such resources will be the foremost in 
furnishing a supply of sugar to Europe. 

"7&8. There are probably no estates which do not yield 
some income to their owners. With regard to the return on the 
capital embarked, that must vary according to good or bad 
management, propitious or unpropitious seasons, and the amount 
of capital invested. Under favourable circumstances a profit of 
from five to seven, or even eight per cent, may perhaps be 
obtained— but it is to be feared that from one to four per cent, 
may be more generally adopted as the points between which the 
net profit of estates range. 

" 9. Where there is little or no income estates are maintained in 
cultivation by advances made by merchants on the growing crop." 

IV. Queries 1. 2. &3. no answers returned. 

" 4. In Barbadoes decidedly by means of profit. 

"5. The cost of production during slavery was 5s Id percwt. 
during apprenticeship . 8s 3d , 

10 years of freedom, 1838 to 1846 15s 7id „ 

3 years ditto, 1847 to 1849, inclusive 12s 5d „ 

V. " 1 . The cultivation of the cane had increased prior to 1846. 
Both that and the production of sugar are equally extensive 
now as at that period. 

" 3. No estates have gone to absolute ruin, although many have 
changed hands, and not a few, from the limited means of their 
owners, are under cultivated. 

'•' Production having been maintained, is chiefly in consequence 
of the reduction of wages and the favourable seasons which the 
island has experienced. But other means and resources were 
brought into play, which should be considered and appreciated in 
a just solution of this question. Thus salaries have been cut 
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down, a circumstance from which underlings among the poor 
class of whites have materially suffered ; workmen's charges 
reduced, and systems of cultivation differing from those which 
obtained during the states of slavery and apprenticeship, adopted. 
The latter, as practical resources, have no doubt economized 
labour. We look upon these comparatively recent innovations 
on the old system of planting, as having given a decided impetus 
to the maintenance and increase of production. Among the 
number of late improvements is the extensive substitution of 
implemental husbandry for manual labour. 

"4. Increased production arises on some few properties by an 
investment of fresh capital in improved machinery, drainage, and 
the employment of expensive concentrated manures ; few, how- 
ever, save those who possess the available capital, can have 
recourse to those costly means of obtaining increased production ; 
and when it is otherwise accomplished the outlay becomes very 
frequently a fresh debt against the estate. High farming is talked 
of, and is generally acknowledged to be a means which, if the 
planters could fully avail themselves of, would go a great way in 
enabling them to compete with, the foreign growers of sugar ; but 
when practised without capital, it is found, from the unremunera- 
tive prices of the produce, to swallow up the profits embarked. 
Rather than not retain his land " in heart," and to renew the 
tear and wear of the machinery, the planter is commonly com- 
pelled to use his profits ; and this is the plan generally pursued. 

" 5. Abstractedly considered, free labour should be as cheap as 
slave labour ; but in the practical working of the two states, the 
following differences exist, which give a considerable difference in 
favour of slave over free cultivation. 

" Free labour requires weekly cash payments, or the planter 
cannot command it. Slave labour does not require money, and 
is coercive. Free labour is rarely obtained more than upon four 
or five days in the week, the labourers objecting very generally, 
save in the crop, to work on Saturdays ; and Mondays are fre- 
quently blank days. Moreover, the freeman's working limit is 
nine hours ; slave labour is exercised during six days, and worked 
from twelve to sixteen consecutive hours, save the short periods 
allowed to meals. 
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" We deem the cost of production now to be greater than in the 
time of slavery." 

VI. "5.1 consider the cost of production now to be 25 per cent 
more than it was during the period of slavery. 

" 6. No answer given. 

" 7. Bayley's Almanack for 1848 gives the number of estates 
at 508 ; but I am inclined to think that he has included several 
which are not sugar works. I think the number is somewhere 
about 483. As regards the question — how many return income 
to the owners ? I am not prepared to answer the question exactly : 
judging from many facts that have on various occasions come to 
my knowledge, I should say " very few indeed." 

" 8. I am of opinion, after giving the subject the closest con- 
sideration, that if the interest on the capital embarked were to be 
deducted along with the expense of cultivation, &c. from the net 
proceeds of the sugar, there would, in seven cases out of ten, be 
no profitable return realized by the planters. In support of this 
opinion I would refer to an instance communicated to me by 
an authority not to be questioned, of an estate not many miles 
from my residence, which made in 1848, 194 hhds. of sugar; 
when the books of the estate were posted at the end of the year, 
the clear profit, without any reference to the interest of the 
capital embarked, was 500 dollars. 

"9. Where no income is obtained the estates are cultivated by 
weekly advances made to the unlucky owners by the merchants, 
upon the condition that a certain number of hhds. of sugar should 
be shipped to them every year. If this sugar does not realize as 
much as the merchants advanced, the various balances in process 
of time amount of course to a good round sum, which eventually 
occasions the estates to pass from the hands of the planters into 
those of the merchants." 

VII. " In this island the cultivation of estates is chiefly supported 
by small profits. During the years 1846 and 1847 the cost of 
cultivation exceeded the gross profits. There was undoubtedly 
much fresh capital expended. 

" As to what maybe the cost of production now compared with 
the period of slavery, it is somewhat difficult to state very clearly. 
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The question is one which involves nice calculations, with much 
regard to the effect of slavery on the moral and physical con- 
dition of the people ; and this it would be difficult to adjust with 
reference to cost. My own opinion, however, is that in this 
island the cost of production at the present time does not exceed, 
to any great extent, the cost during the period of slavery ; and I 
believe it to be entirely owing to the abundance of labour which this 
island possesses. I have no exact information with reference to 
the cost of producing sugar in Cuba and Brazil ; but I am under 
the impression that it is produced at comparatively small cost, 
owing to the long spells of work, and the high pressure system, 
which I am aware prevails in those countries. 

"There are in this island about 490 sugar estates ; all more 
or less producing some income — paying, I mean, some interest on 
their capital values. 

" Nothing can possibly vary more than the return yielded by 
estates on the capital embarked in them. From 2 to 8 or 10 per 
cent is obtained ; but in the latter cases very favourable circum- 
stances must combine to produce such results. It might reason- 
ably have been expected that in an island where landed property 
has been the subject of such frequent speculation that a more 
real value of land, with reference to its profits, would have been 
established, but this does not appear to have been the case, owing 
no doubt to the constant changes which the uncertain measures 
of Government have produced in the value of our staple. "Where 
no income is obtained, the capitalist refuses to advance or the 
proprietor is hopelessly ruined. In either of which cases the 
property is necessarily brought to the hammer." 

Allowing for the natural discrepancies between 
individual opinions, I believe that these statements 
taken collectively, represent with sufficient accuracy 
the existing state of Barbadoes. The proprietors 
of that island may perhaps be described as equally 
removed from prosperity and ruin --certainly not in 
the way to increase their fortunes, and possibly not 
menaced with the immediate loss of those they have 
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already acquired. That they obtain some return 
appears unquestionable: that this return is "small 
in amount and often uncertain in duration, seems 
always quite as clearly established by evidence. 
Under these circumstances, the object which I pro- 
pose to myself in dwelling so fully on the above 
details is not to enlist your sympathies in behalf of 
the Barbadian planter, who if struggling for his 
life, as doubtless he is, may nevertheless claim 
to be in so far more fortunate than his neigh- 
bours that he has until now succeeded in keep- 
ing 1 his head above water : but rather to remind 
you of two facts, first, that the condition of Bar- 
badoes is invariably distinguished, even by our 
opponents, from that of the other sugar-growing 
colonies: and next, that only a part of the change 
introduced in 1846 has as yet come practically 
into operation. Conceding (and it is the utmost 
limit of legitimate concession) that Barbadoes, 
under the tariff of 1851, is just able to hold 
her own, though she can do no more — what in- 
ference may we draw as to the result, when the 
scale of duties for 1854 shall be introduced, and 
applied moreover to countries which no one dreams 
of representing as equally favoured with that so- 
litary sample of a still cultivated West Indian 
colony ? It does not follow, because the Barbadian 
planter can work his estate in 1851, that he will do 
so three years hence. It does not follow, again, 
because he remains solvent, that his neighbours in 
Jamaica, less abundantly supplied with labour, may 
not speedily find their names in the Gazette. And 
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if, as concurrent testimony seems to prove, his pre- 
sent burden be such that a very slight addition would 
make it beyond his power to sustain, we may form 
a fair estimate of the prospects of those who by 
universal admission are many degrees worse off 
now, and will be even more so hereafter. 

I shall nexttouch briefly on the position of the small 
island of St. Vincent.* The rate of wages there, 
until within the last few years, was low, seldom ex- 
ceeding l\d (English money) per diem ; since, 
however, the abandonment of some estates, and the 
sale of others at very reduced prices, negro villages 
have been formed, the number of hired labourers 
has consequently diminished, and wages have risen 
to an average of more than 10c/ per diem. An 
effort was made in 1848 to effect a reduction (the 
planters justifying this step by an appeal to their 
own decreased rate of profits) but it proved alto- 
gether a failure, and has not been tried again. I 
have now before me a tabular return of the number 
and value of properties abandoned or sold since 
1838: in the former list are eighteen, all sugar 
estates ; one had gone out of cultivation in 1839, 
one in 1842, one in 1843, one in 1844, and one in 
1845 : the rest (thirteen) subsequent to the Act 
of 1846. The number of estates still professedly 
giving a return is eighty ; but it is the general 
opinion among mercantile men connected with the 
island, that a large proportion of these are on the 

* In the following statements and calculations the Grenadines, 
being dependencies of St. Vincent, and under the same Govern- 
ment, are included. In this I follow the practice of all official 
documents. 
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point of being either wholly or partially thrown up. 
"So few," writes one of these to me, "have been 
confessedly abandoned, that a wrong idea of the 
state of the colony would be created by a mere 
statement of the number still in cultivation." 
" Very few," adds another, " are more than paying 
the annual expenses, and yielding any return on 
the capital embarked." Notwithstanding this, 
I apprehend that the operation of recent Acts 
has been far less severely felt in St. Vincent than 
in most other sugar-producing colonies. An 
extensive Portuguese immigration, taking place 
coincidently with the reduction of protecting 
duty, counteracted in a great measure the result 
of the latter event, and gave a general stimulus 
to production, to which favourable seasons also 
contributed. It does not appear, however, that 
any new estates have been formed : while of those 
which have recently changed hands, I find three, 
which in days of slavery brought £7,150, £30,140, 
and £28,120 respectively, selling at £2,550, 
£10,500, and £7,000. You will see that I do not 
intend to represent St. Vincent as having fallen into 
the same hopeless ruin as seems to be the destiny of 
British Guiana and one or two colonies : I merely 
point out that in despite of natural and accidental 
advantages — of the circumstance that a labouring 
population^ originally not sparse, has of late been 
augmented by an influx of immigrants — and of an 
actual increase in production, owing to that cause, 
during the last two years—the position of the 
planter is not quite so enviable as at first sight 
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might be presumed. "A few well situated and 
monied estates," writes a colonist, " are doing 
pretty well ; but an apparent profit is often made 
by allowing the capital to deteriorate. The low 
salaries and the miseries of managing half 
abandoned estates, are driving many of the white 
working planters to other countries." Nor is it 
here unworthy of notice, that nothing so much 
contributes to the keeping up of cultivation on 
half-a-dozen contiguous properties as the belief, 
whether well or ill founded, that on some of them 
it cannot last long. Thus A, a planter whose 
lands are surrounded by those of his neighbours, 
engaged in the same department of agriculture, 
argues thus with himself: "To be sure it will not 
pay to go on at present prices, and with a supply 
of labour so uncertain as mine ; but in all proba- 
bility B, C and D, must shortly break up their 
establishments : and then their labourers must 
come to me, the demand for work will increase, 
and wages must fall." In other words, each con- 
sents to go on, knowing that he himself loses, but 
thinking that others are losing more, and that 
their speedy disappearance from the field of com- 
petition will in the end leave it open to him, and 
enable him thus to make good his losses. A 
shorter or straighter road to ruin than such a 
system indicates, it would not be easy to find. 
Sometimes the calculation fails at the very first 
step : 13, C, and D do go to the wall, according 
to A's neighbourly anticipation ; but the negroes 
employed on their lands, instead of asking to be 
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taken into a new service, buy for themselves a few 
acres of the abandoned fields, and then settle in a 
state of luxurious idleness, producing the little 
they require with hardly any trouble, and occa- 
sionally carrying a load of plantains or other 
fruits to the nearest town, where they obtain in 
exchange the very few necessaries not to be found 
in their own gardens. Whether such will be ex- 
tensively the case in St. Vincent, time only can 
shew ; but before I quit this part of the subject I 
think it well to refer to the last official account 
thence received, that of Lieut.-Governor Camp- 
bell in his despatch dated June, 1850. This 
officer writes, after detailing at some length the 
circumstances of the colony : 

"Notwithstanding this unfavourable state of matters, the 
planters in general continue manfully to combat with their diffi- 
culties, but until better times shall arise it is vain to expect any 
experimental change, or practical improvement involving outlay 
of capital." 

You will not fail to remark how far this language 
exceeds in despondency that of the parties most 
concerned — a trifling circumstance, yet one merit- 
ing attention, when it is remembered that no set 
of men are more continually, or, as^ this example 
proves, more unfairly taunted than these have 
been with want of sufficient self-reliance and undue 
expectation of legislative interference in their 
favour. 

Let us now consider the actual position of Ja- 
maica—the oldest dependency of the Crown, and 
in point of natural advantages, unquestionably 
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entitled to rank among the first. Not six months 
have elapsed since the publication of a work des- 
criptive of the state of that island, by an American 
gentleman, a native, I believe, of one of the 
Northern States. The conclusions to which Mr. 
Bigelow comes are in many respects the very oppo- 
site of mine : but I cite him here simply as a 
witness to matters of fact. Perhaps the following 
passage may be considered as sufficiently indicat- 
ing the opinion of a foreign observer respecting 
the alleged prosperity of a British colony. 

" It is difficult to exaggerate, and yet more difficult to define, 
the poverty and industrial prostration of Jamaica. The natural 
wealth and productiveness of the island are so great that no one 
can starve ; and yet it seems as if the faculty of accumulation 
were suspended. All the productive power of the soil is running 
to waste : the finest land in the world may be had at any price 
and almost for the asking ; labour receives no compensation, and 
the product of labour does not seem to know the way to market. 
Families accustomed to wealth and every luxury have witnessed 
the decline of their incomes, until now, with undiminished estates 
they find themselves wrestling with poverty for the commonest 
necessaries of life." — Bigelow 's Jamaica in 1850, p. 54. 

And in support of this strongly-worded, but true 
description, he appeals to the abandonment of 
150 out of 653 sugar-estates cultivated in 1832 : — 
to the consequent relapse into primitive forest or 
bush of some 200,000 acres of rich land, whereon 
30,000 labourers used to find work and mainte- 
nance—to an almost equal retrogression which has 
taken place in coffee-planting — and to a falling off 
in the production of various articles of export, vary- 
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ing from fifty to eighty per cent on the whole.* 
He states farther, that one estate of 1,244 acres, 
formerly worth £18,000, had recently been sold for 
£1000 ; — another, formerly worth nearly £70,000, 
for £8,400 ; — a third offered in freehold to the 
overseer in payment of one year's salary, viz. £120: 
a fourth, once mortgaged for £30,000, now parted 
with for one-twelfth of that sum ; and after enume- 
rating several other instances of the same kind, he 
winds up his statement by a general assertion, 
which, though not absolutely enabled to confirm 
from my own knowledge, I am inclined to think 
accurate — " that prepared land, as fine as any under 
cultivation on the island, may be readily bought 
in unlimited quantities for five dollars an acre, 
while land far more productive than any in New 
England, may be readily had for from fifty cents to 
a dollar." Again, after expressing a very just 
admiration of the natural resources and fertility of 
Jamaica, and more than hinting that under a diffe- 
rent government (i.e. that of America) these re- 
sources would be developed to an extent at present 
undreamt of: Mr. Bigelow thus closes his remarks. 

" Such are some of the natural resources of this dilapidated 
and poverty-stricken country. Capable as it is of producing 
almost everything, and actually producing nothing which might 
not become a staple with a proper application of capital and 

* Taking a single instance, the aggregate export of sugar from 
Jamaica in the years 1830, 1831, 1832, amounted to 293,772 
hogsheads. In 1846, 1847, 1848, they reached only 126,989 
hogsheads. 
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.skill, its inhabitants are miserably poor, and daily sinking deeper 
and deeper into the utter helplessness of abject want, 

' Magnas inter opes inops.' 
Shipping has deserted her ports ; her magnificent plantations 
of sugar and coffee are running to weeds ; her private dwellings 
are falling to decay ; the comforts and luxuries which belong to 
industrial prosperity have been cut off, one by one, from her 
inhabitants ; and the day, I think, is at hand, when there will be 
none left to represent the wealth, intelligence, and hospitality, 
for which the Jamaica planter was once so distinguished."* 

I have, on a former occasion, referred to the just 
and forcible apology of Sir Charles Grey for the 
intemperate language which about that time cha- 
racterised the debates of the Colonial Assembly, 
and which, though himself occasionally its object, 
he well knew how to ascribe to the true cause. He 
remarks that his opponents are rather to be pitied 
than censured, since men who "have seen their 
schemes of fortune break down, and their hopes 
fade away, with the blank prospect of almost hope- 
less ruin before them," may reasonably be excused 
if they do not bear their losses in a spirit of entirely 
philosophical resignation. That his Excellency's 
words are by no means stronger than the occasion 

* Mr. Bigelow elsewhere expresses a strong opinion, to which 
I shall probably advert hereafter, respecting the causes of a state 
of society, such as that which he describes. This question re- 
quires to be dealt with separately : but it is a little remarkable 
that his work, which so entirely contradicts the theory of West 
Indian prosperity, should have been repeatedly cited and appealed 
to by those organs of opinion, which profess to treat the com- 
plaints of the planters, as at least grossly exaggerated, if not 
utterly untrue. Surely no colonial landowner ever asserted his 
own ruin in language more decided than that of the extract above. 

E 2 
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required, the following samples of the manner in 
which such " hopeless ruin" is brought about, will 
sufficiently prove. A correspondent, the greater 
part of whose life has been passed in Jamaica, thus 
addresses me. 

" I may state that within the last few months I have seen in 
my own neighbourhood, Little Spring Garden, a sea-side estate 
with a cane-field of about 200 acres, which was sold for .=66000 
in 1837, resold for a6500. According to a Report of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Assembly, 140 sugar and 165 coffee 
estates named in that report were abandoned since the passing of 
the Act of Emancipation, but in point of fact these properties 
have nearly all been broken up since the alteration of the Coffee 
duties in 1844, and the Sugar duties in 1846." 

Since the Report above referred to was published, 
a large increase has taken place in the number of 
sugar estates abandoned. In the coffee producing 
districts matters remain much as they were — the 
export of that article to the European market, 
though not altogether at an end, being now com- 
monly regarded as an unprofitable branch of busi- 
ness. But again I extract a passage from the 
communication of a resident planter. 

" Without going much into detail, or travelling out of my own 
neighbourhood, I may state that a very fine level estate, with its 
own shipping-place upon the estate, only a few miles from my 
house, called Golden Grove, was broken up and abandoned about 
two months back, the coppers and machinery sold, some of it to 
myself. In 1840 this estate was valued by sworn valuers for 
revenue purposes at ^gl 0,000 sterling. Another splendid estate, 
in sight of my own house, belonging to a neighbour of mine 
resident upon it, is all but abandoned. This estate was valued at 
the same time as Golden Grove by the same valuers for ^20,000 
sterling. In 1826 this estate used to produce about 600 hogs- 
heads of sugar." 

You will not require to be reminded of a cer- 
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tain memorial addressed to Government by the 
inhabitants of Hanover parish, which gave rise 
to a good deal of discussion. Dated December 
1847, and signed by nineteen proprietors and 
lessees, representing altogether thirty-two sugar 
estates, it stated that with one exception, all had 
purchased or leased their properties at a period sub- 
sequent to the passing of the Act of Emancipation ; 
that none were absentees, but that, on the contrary, 
every one among their number was a resident and 
the manager of his own plantation ; that the 
majority had been brought up to the practice of 
tropical agriculture, with which all were practically 
conversant : and having thus established their locus 
standi as petitioners, they proceeded to open their 
case. 

On the thirty-two properties in question, they 
daily employed an average of 2898 labourers, re- 
presenting families numbering 14,490 people, 
lately redeemed from slavery : the anticipated pro- 
duce of the current year they estimated at 2796 
hogsheads of sugar, and 1354 puncheons of rum, 
the cost of which in the growth and manufacture 
would amount to £60,315. 

The price which, under the operation of the new 
law they expected to receive, was £15 per hogs- 
head, and £14 per puncheon, giving a total return 
of £60,896, by which a balance of only £508 would 
be left in their favour, while at the average rate of 
Jamaica, the interest upon their original outlay 
could not fall short of £3168; these expecta- 
tions, however little sanguine they might appear at 
the time, were, nevertheless, very far from being 
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realised. Instead of £15, the prices averaged £12; 
and not only was the trifling profit expected 
utterly swept away, but a heavy loss incurred, 
Since that period the results to these same parties 
have been equally disastrous. One gentleman who 
signed his name as the proprietor of three estates, 
and the lessee of two, after a straggle maintained at 
the sacrifice of all his private fortune, has become 
an insolvent debtor, and his name has appeared in 
the Gazette. A second has recently shared the same 
fate, after abandoning one property which he owned, 
and giving up two more then held by him as a 
lessee. " Others," adds my informant, " have 
thrown up their estates, and are glad to seek 
employment as overseers on the estates of others." 
What would be said in England if, as a result 
of our financial measures, some country gentle- 
man of from £2000 to £3000 a-year had been re- 
duced, without improvidence, or fault of his own, to 
ask for the situation of bailiff on the farm of a more 
fortunate neighbour? Parliament, the daily and 
weekly press, reviewers, magazine-writers, pamph- 
leteers, one and all would have taken such an occur- 
rence as the text of their economical dissertations, 
during the next three months at least. Profuse, 
indeed, would be the expenditure of eloquence and 
ink ; and the hypothetical victim of the new com- 
mercial system might at least console himself — if 
that idea afforded him any satisfaction — with the 
enjoyment of an unrivalled celebrity for the 
moment, and the prospect of a certain immortality 
in Hansard. Yet these things have happened (and 
of late years not rarely) in the colonies: and the- 
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public passes them by unnoticed. Is it only the 
five thousand miles of interposed ocean that make 
us so careless of the rights of our fellow-subjects ? 
or can it be that we apply a different measure to 
their claims, and to our own ? 

I select, from several of the same description, a 
tabular summary of expenditure and profit upon a 
sugar estate in Jamaica since the year 1800. From 
this document (printed in the Appendix), you will 
see strikingly illustrated the change which has 
taken place in the value of property— not as is some- 
times contended, since the passing of the Emanci- 
pation Act — but since the anticipated admission 
of slave-grown sugar to compete on equal terms. 
From 1800 down to 1843, only three years— 1823, 
1829, and 1831 — indicate an unfavourable balance. 
The crops of 1843 and 1844 fell short, owing to a 
want 'of labourers : and from that time to the pre- 
sent there has been a continuous deficit. The 
property in question is situated in St. Thomas in 
the East, contains about 1800 acres, possesses the 
advantage of a port of shipment within half a mile, 
together with a supply of water power on the 
estate, and money has always been freely expended 
on the introduction of improvements both in the 
agricultural and mechanical departments. Of late 
it has been offered more than once for sale, but no 
purchaser was forthcoming, and it is now aban- 
doned as far as sugar cultivation is concerned. You 
will observe, that while in one year of slavery (1804) 
the profits exceeded £7000, the highest gain effected 
in the days of apprenticeship was £2180 : and that 
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subsequent to the termination of that experiment, but 
during the continuance of a differential duty, a net 
return of £917 is still exhibited, which has now not 
only disappeared altogether, but given place to a 
charge against the proprietor of almost equal amount. 
Even since 1849, the downward progress of Ja- 
maica has been rapid : out of five principal articles 
of export — namely, sugar, rum, coffee, pimento, 
and ginger — four have considerably decreased in 
quantity, while the last, in which alone an increase 
has taken place, is the least important and profitable of 
all. The subjoined table will furnish theparticulars. 





Sugar. 


RDM. 


COJTEE. 


Pimento. 


GlNGER. 


1849 
1850 


Hds. 
43,212 

36,039 


Pirns. 
20,203 

15,594 


lbs. 

5,681,941 
5,042,417 


lbs. 
5,231,908 

3,819,165 


lbs. 
320,340 

942,900 


Decrease 


7,173 


4,609 


639,524 


1,412,743 




Increase 








622 560* 













In answer to a question respecting the condition 
of the planting interest generally, I find it suc- 
cinctly stated by a correspondent whose own energies 
have been long, and in former days, successfully, 
applied to agriculture, as " a struggle for a mere 
existence against increasing debt and decreasing 
credit." He farther adds, that " as compared with 
1847, the change is very great : as the mere diffe- 
rence in the value of property indicates. In 1841, 
sworn assessors valued all the property in the island 

* This return was laid before the House of Assembly on the 
23rd November, 1850— the financial year ending on the 10th 
October. 
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for revenue purposes, and these valuations, generally 
speaking, would have been realised in the market 
up to the passing of the Bill of 1846; but these 
valuations I now consider depreciated from 50 to 70 
per cent, according to local circumstances, in cases 
where the condition of the works, and cultivation 
have been maintained : to say nothing of abandoned 
properties which have no marketable value, except 
except what attaches to dwelling-houses or saleable 
machinery upon them." Nor is there any prospect 
of such change for the better as was produced in 
Barbacloes by a reduction of wages in 1847 : for in 
Jamaica land is cheap, and the negro is conse- 
quently led at once by the natural pride of inde- 
pendence, and by the indolence which to him is 
even more natural, to purchase (or perhaps occupy 
without purchasing) a few acres on his own account,, 
which supply, almost without the application of 
labour, the few necessaries of his existence. Hence 
the dilemma of the planter : if he pays highly for 
labour, no amount of sugar-crop will cover his out- 
lay : if he attempts a reduction, he is forthwith left 
destitute of hands, and may think himself fortunate 
if by recalling his threats, he succeeds in getting 
back a few of those who have quitted his employ. 

I am induced to offer a single additional testi- 
mony to the existence of such general distress as 
has been already repeatedly described. The witness 
whom I cite is the Rev. David King, of Glasgow, 
who last year published a work on the religious 
state and prospects of Jamaica. His evidence is 
valuable, in that he expressly and, I doubt not, 
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truly disclaims all political feeling, and that the 
statement which follows is introduced merely as 
bearing indirectly on the object of the essay in 
question— an investigation into the spiritual condi- 
tion of the people of the colony. Dr. King writes 
thus : — 

" Within the island it is painful to hear of little except ruin, 
and to find the circumstances and spirits of the colonists equally 
prostrate. 

"In many districts the marks of decay abound. Neglected 
fields, crumbling houses, fragmentary fences, noiseless machinery 
— these are common sights, and soon become familiar to observa- 
tion. I sometimes rode for miles in succession over fertile 
ground which used to be cultivated, and which is now lying 
waste. So rapidly has cultivation retrograded, and the wild 
luxuriance of nature replaced the conveniences of art, that parties 
still inhabiting these desolated districts, have sometimes, in the 
strong language of a speaker at Kingston, ' to seek about the bush 
to find the entrance into their houses.' 

" The towns present a spectacle not less gloomy. A great 
part of Kingston was destroyed, some years ago, by an extensive 
conflagration : yet multitudes of the houses which escaped that 
visitation are standing empty, though the population is little, if 
at all, diminished. The explanation is obvious. Persons who 
have nothing, and can no longer keep up their domestic establish- 
ments, take refuge in the abodes of others, where some means of 
subsistence are still left : and in the absence of any discernible 
trade or occupation, the lives of crowded thousands appear to be 
preserved from day to day by a species of miracle. The most 
busy thoroughfares of former times have now almost the quietude 
of a Sabbath."* 

Here we have the very assertions which, coming 

from the mouths of landowners or other parties 

interested, are scouted and disbelieved, confirmed 

in their fullest extent by two travellers— Mr. Bigelow 

* King's "State and Prospects of Jamaica," p. 127. 
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and Dr. King — one of whom professedly treats the 
planters as the authors of their own ruin ; while 
the other neither offers, nor appears to have formed, 
any opinion on the matter. Such testimony in such 
a case, would, I venture to say, be held irrefragable 
in any court of law. 

Having thus gone in detail through the evidence 
as regards the principal colonies separately, it 
seems desirable at this point to notice a fallacy 
(for such it certainly is), which has of late been 
gaining ground, to the effect, that because the 
amount of sugar produced by freemen in 1850, 
bears a larger proportion to the total production of 
the world, than it bore some three or four-and- 
twenty years back, therefore the superiority of free 
labour over slave labour everywhere is established 
beyond dispute. Before we admit this inference, 
and still more before we proceed to apply it prac- 
tically to the case of the West Indies, let us look 
a little more closely into the facts. First, what is 
meant by the vague comparison attempted to be 
drawn between the two systems ? The conditions of 
the contest are nowhere stated : have they nothing 
to do with the results ? If it be simply affirmed, 
that there may be found somewhere a country and 
a state of society in which wages shall be so low, 
population so redundant, and the ill-rewarded in- 
dustry of the people so great, that they actually do 
more work, and do it cheaper, under similar cir- 
cumstances, than the same number of slaves — I do 
not deny the proposition. I believe that such is 
actually the case in China at the present day. In 
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seasons of distress, among nations whose territory is 
limited, it may be so frequently, perhaps perma- 
nently. But is it so in most countries ? Especially, 
is it so in the West Indian islands? I do not find 
such an assertion made by any one : and in truth 
he must be a bold man who should make it. This 
then is the first fallacy indulged in by the advocates 
of slave-grown imports : they begin by stating, 
what is in all probability true, that there may 
exist circumstances under which the labour of free- 
men shall have the superiority : and they thence 
draw the somewhat illogical inference, that because 
this may happen in one instance, it must therefore 
necessarily happen in all. But to proceed. In 
1828 (I take these figures from the Economist 
newspaper of June 28), the production of sugar 
over the world may be generally thus stated : — 

1. British Possessions. 
West Indies 



Mauritius 
British India 



Tons. 

2io,roo 

18,000 
7,800 



Total \ . 236,300 

2. Foreign Free-Labour Produce. Tons. 

Java . . . 5 r 000 

Mauritius,* Siam, &c. . . 10,000 

Beet-root— Europe . . 7,000 



Total 


22,000 


3. Foreign Slave-Labour. 
Cuba and Porto Rico 
Brazil 
French Colonies 


Tons. 
65,000 
28,000 
50,000 


Danish and Swedish 
Dutch Guiana 
Louisiana 


10,000 
10,000 
20,000 


Total 


183,000 






* Sic in orig. — I presume Manilla is meant. 
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Resume. Tons. 

British possessions . . 236,300 

Foreign free-labour without protection . 22,000 

Slave-labour . . . 183,000 

Total . *. 441,300 

The authorities quoted for the above table are 
M'Culloch's Commercial Dictionary, and official 
documents. You will observe that the comparison 
between slave and free labour is by no means ac- 
curate, since India which belongs to the latter class, 
and the West Indies and Mauritius, then belonging 
to the former, are thrown together under the general 
head of British possessions. But this is a point 
here of no great importance. What follows is more 
significant. The writer proceeds to give a similar 
summary of sugar production in 1850, which I 
subjoin : — 

PRODUCTION OF SUGAR IN 1850. 



1. Feee-Laboue. 

British possessions 

Foreign free labour : — Tons. 
Java . . 90,000 
Manilla, Siam, and China . 30,000 
United States maple sugar . 70,000 
French West Indies & Bourbon 60,000 
Europe beet- root . 190,000 


Tons. 
260,000 

440,000 




ub. 

250,000 

46,000 

110,000 

13,000 

8,000 

124,000 


Total of free-labour sugar 

2. Slave-Labc 
Cuba 

Porto Rico 
Brazil 

Dutch West Indies 
Danish . ' . 
Louisiana, United States 


700,000 
551,000 






Grand total 


1,251,000 
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And the inferences" which he draws are as fol- 
lows: — i. The total increase of production since 
1828, in a proportion of about eleven to four. 
2. The increase of production in British posses- 
sions, notwithstanding emancipation and free trade, 
from 236,000 to 260,000 tons, 3. The increased 
production of foreign free-labour sugar, in a ratio 
of twenty to one. 4. That while in 1828, 5 per 
cent of the entire produce of the world consisted 
of free-labour sugar, and 95 per cent of slave- 
labour, in 1850 56 per cent was of free-labour, and 
only 44 per cent of slave-labour. Now these are 
facts of no small interest, and such as well deserve 
consideration. Let us see how they bear on the 
question at issue. In the first place, the total pro- 
duction and consumption of the world has been 
enormously augmented within the last twenty 
years. Has the increase of British-grown sugar 
corresponded with this augmentation ? Assuming 
as a basis of enquiry the writer's own calculations, 
we have 

In 1828, total production 

Production of British empire 
or more than one half the whole. 

In 1850, total production 

Production of British empire 
or little more than one-fifth of the whole. 

Now without contending that it would have been 
possible, or if possible desirable, that England should 
monopolise the sugar-trade of the world, we may 
fairly question whether — the total demand and 
supply having increased, as above-mentioned, in a 
ratio of eleven to four— a mere increase of about 



441,300 tons 
236,300 tons 

1,250,000 tons 
260,000 tons 
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one-eighth in the amount produced by the British 
empire, during the same time, is a very satisfactory 
result. Compared with the augmentation of the 
national wealth, or with that of the population of 
the empire during the same period, there is an 
absolute falling-off : and this, although a demand 
far exceeding anything that could possibly have 
been anticipated, held out to British planters, as to 
those of all other countries, the strongest induce- 
ment to cultivate. 

Again, looking at the great apparent increase of 
sugar produced by free labour, I find added, for the 
purpose of swelling the catalogue, 70,000 tons of 
maple sugar from the United States, and 190,000 
tons of beet-root sugar made in Europe. This is 
something like including, in a statistical return of 
the coffee trade, all the chicory or other substitutes 
which may have been sold in lieu of the genuine 
article. Stinking out these two items, we have, in 
place of 700,000 tons, only 440,000 ; a large sum, 
no doubt, but still considerably less than that set 
down by the writer. 

Once more — what are the countries in which the 
increase has been the greatest ? The answer is given 
at once. Java, Manilla, and Siam, are referred to 
as having surpassed, in the rapidity with which 
their production has extended itself, all other parts 
of the world. Now, the state of the population in 
these regions is very imperfectly known to us ; and I 
may, therefore, be accused of generalising too much 
when I remark, that where anEuropean race,absolute 
masters of a country, and in possession of all those 
advantages which civilization necessarily confers, em- 
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ploy as hired labourers the aborigines of the soil, the 
position of these latter bears a much closer analogy to 
a mitigated servitude, than to the total independence 
of the West Indian negro under our present regime. 
Such, at least, is the situation of the Indian through- 
out the republics of South America, though in all 
of these he holds the rank of a freeman ; while in 
some a system of slavery exists, confined to the 
African race, and thus placing him in the limited 
class of freemen.* But, setting aside this merely 
speculative reasoning, let us see what is the rate 
of remuneration for agricultural labour at Manilla. 
Commodore Wilkes, the American explorer, visited 
that city in the course of his five years circumnavi- 
gation, and reports as follows : — 

"It will merely be necessary to give the prices at which labourers 
are paid, to show how low the compensation is, in comparison 
with those in our own country. In the vicinity of Manilla, twelve 
and a half cents per day is the usual wages : this in the provinces 
falls to six and nine cents."f (Wilkes's Expedition, Vol. v. p. 
290.) 

It is no great wonder, at such prices, that profits 
should, according to the same author, " vary from 
60 to 100 per cent/' 

You will not suppose that I advert to these points 
with the view, or the desire, of placing foreign coun- 
tries so favoured by circumstances in a different 
position as regards their commercial relation with 
England, from that which they actually hold. But 

* At Quito, in the winter of 1850, a servant might be hired for 
£3. 15* sterling per annum, with board and lodging, which pro- 
bably did not cost as much again. 

j- Sixpence halfpenny, threepence, and fourpence halfpenny 
respectively. 
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when we hear or see it gravely inferred that because 
(an immense increase in the production and con- 
sumption of sugar having taken place, and the 
number of African slaves employed upon its culture 
being, as every body knows, not susceptible of a cor- 
responding increase to an indefinite extent), some 
part of the profits thus acquired has fallen to the share 
of the Asiatic producer, employing labour nominally 
free, therefore the West Indian planter, who finds 
great difficulty in obtaining any labour. at all, may 
look forward to the enjoyment of similar advantages* 
— when arguments of this kind are put forward as 
sufficient dissuasives from legislative interference in 
behalf of our countrymen—it is surely worth while 
to point out the unsoundness of the premises, if only 
on account of the importance of the conclusions. 
Bad logic ceases to be undeserviug -of refutation, 
when it forms the excuse for;bad legislation. 

In the calculations given above, it may be ob- 
served that the produce of the British East Indies 
is carefully confounded with that of the colonies 
■whose claims we are diseussing. The truth is, that 

* Lest it be supposed that the expressions in the text are not 
warranted by those of the article from which I quote, I subjoin 
the passage in question. " "What can be done there," says the 
author, speaking of Java, Manilla, and Siam, ' : we have every 
reason for believing can be even better done within the British 
possessions. It may be that some of our oldest colonies are not 
now in so good a condition for the production of sugar as they 
were formerly : but if we look to Trinidad, British Guiana, Mauri- 
tius, and British India, the experience of the last few years is 
sufficient to convince us that no country in the world possesses 
advantages superior to them." 

F 
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the falling off in the West Indian exports, if stated 
alone, would present far too formidable an appear- 
ance to suit the purpose of those who assert then- 
present prosperity : and accordingly India is called 
in to make good the deficiency— a considerable 
stimulus having in fact been there given to culti- 
vation ; partly, perhaps, by the ruin of their Western 
rivals, but much more by a general extension of the 
demand over the whole civilised world. 

Having thus, in the preceding pages, attempted 
to establish, I fear at too great length, the existence 
of a very real, severe, and apparently permanent 
distress in all except one or two of the West Indian 
colonies (and those in point of magnitude and na- 
tural resources the smallest), let us see, whether, 
as some suppose, the pressure of such distress, in 
its worst form, has fallen exclusively upon a single 
class. Whether it has often been said in print, or 
in the House of Commons, I know not, but I know 
that there is abroad a very prevalent feeling, that 
in some manner or another the interests of planter 
and negro are oppoosite— that the former seeks to 
beat down Avages below the fair remunerating price, 
the latter to keep them up to, if not above, this 
ra te--that the one had it all his own way during 
the days of slavery, and that therefore it is only a fair 
retribution that the other should now be master of 
the market. Such is, I believe, a tolerably unex- 
aggerated representation of the opinion which no 
small portion of the public have formed on the 
general question at issue. How far it is consistent 
with truth, I shall proceed shortly to prove. 
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In the first place -has the negro, after seventeen 
years of partial, and thirteen of entire freedom, ad- 
vanced or retrograded in the social scale ? I do 
not ask whether his physical condition he better 
than it was, because it is evidently optional with 
him to make it so if he will: and in respect of the 
mere necessaries of life (among which clothing in 
a tropical climate is hardly to be reckoned), he suf- 
fered no hardship, even in the days of slavery. But 
is he better taught— more intelligent—more' anxious 
to raise himself in the world—more alive to the 
advantages of a civilized, over a savage existence? 
Let the Guiana Commissioners answer (we will 
begin with that colony). In one part of then- 
report,* a district is described as containing eleven 
villages, four hamlets, twenty-two detached free- 
holds, making in all a total of 152 1 houses, and 
6678 souls, forming a labouring population, now, 
as they phrase it, " led away by the temptations of 
an idle life "—in other words, doing nothing at all. 
In the next page we find certain " villagers on the 
coast" referred to, their numbers being 4677 people, 
who "rove from plantation to plantation in the most 
unsettled manner." Not far off is an estate, having 
on the pay list no less than 893 labourers occa- 
sionally employed. With this number only 3515 
tasks were obtained, on an average, per month ; 
proving that each man worked rather less than 
four clays in that time, or about once a week. A 
"task," it should be noticed is at the very outside 
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six hours' work : and a negro when seized, as some- 
times befalls him, with a temporary fit of industry, 
has often been known to perform two of these 
within the twenty-four hours. A little farther on 
the Commissioners discover 5000 settlers, " wholly 
withdrawn from field labour :" and a few miles 
higher up the river Demerara, we come to " a 
dense and over-crowded population, whose labour 
is almost useless to the community." I extract a 
few more passages to the same effect. "Five 
villages, and several detached hamlets, contain a 
population of upwards of 1500 people, pursuing the 
same idle and unprofitable mode of life as the great 
majority of their fellow freeholders throughout 
the colony." " Between Leguan and Wakenaam 
there are upwards of 2000 people living in villages, 
for whom the abandoned cane-pieces afford excel- 
lent hunting-grounds, and the surrounding waters, 
abounding in fish, an easy means of subsistence." 
Again, on the Essequibo coast, " about one-fourth 
work at a tune on the neighbouring estates, while 
the other three-fourths sit down, fish, hunt, and 
steal, both from the estates and from one another." 
In the district between the Iteribissi and the Ca- 
poey creeks, "the number of villagers amounts to 
more than 4000 people: but so little work is per- 
formed by them, that they can hardly be said to 
make any impression upon the labour-market of the 
colony." On the Arabian coast " some cultivate 
their own provision-grounds, and thereby obtain 
partial support, which they eke out by fishing and 
thieving : others go occasionally to the Essequibo 
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coast, work for a month or two, then return and 
sit down in almost total idleness. Their working 
upon plantations on the coast is only when sheer 
necessity impels them. The young people are 
growing up in a state most dangerous to social 
order, and the well-being of society." From the 
depredations here spoken of, there is little to be 
feared, since there will soon be nothing left for 
them to steal : but the moral condition above de- 
scribed is well worthy of remark. Again, in 
Berbice, though labour is in great demand, the 
people " seek in preference the settlements which 
swarm along this coast, where they cultivate a few 
ground provisions, and ' spend their time,' to 
use the language of Mr. Grant, ' either in idle- 
ness and rioting, or fishing and shooting.' These 
people seem fast retrograding into a savage state, 
consistent with the wilderness which is growing 
up around them." So much for particular loca- 
lities : now take a general description, as given in 
the same document from which I have quoted so 
largely. It is too long for insertion : but the sum- 
mary is as follows: — 



County. 


Creoles 

resident on 

Estates. 


Creoles 
non-resi- 
dent. 


Africans. 


Portuguese. 


Coolies. 


Totals. 


Demerara . . 
Essequebo . . 
Berbice . . . 


9,259 
8,432 
2,248 


25,067 

5,432 

12,256 


2,222 
1,191 
2,407 


3,854 

1,164 

188 


3,510 

3,843 
1,057 


43,912 
20,062 
18,156 


Total. . 


19,939 


42,755 


5,820 


5,206 


8,410 


82,130 
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From the preceding table it appears, that out of 
a rural population of 82,000 and upwards, more 
than half (42,000) are utterly unproductive as 
regards the exportable staples of the colony. Of 
the remaining 40,000 (I write in round numbers), 
about the same proportion, one-half, are mere tem- 
porary immigrants, attracted half across the globe 
by that rate of wages which offers no stimulus 
to native indolence. Hence not 20,000 are left as 
permanent agricultural labourers. 

But, it may be said, if they do not work on 
estates, it is because they cultivate on their own 
account. How do the Commissioners solve this 
doubt? "They (the squatters) carry on a small 
trade in firewood, charcoal, &c. but by far the 
greater part of their time is spent in absolute idle- 
ness." A few have bought large estates (abandoned 
by the owners) in common, and built villages upon 
them : a larger proportion have settled without 
license, or payment of any kind, on Crown lands. 
They live on game and fish, with the aid of a few 
ground provisions : and the demoralization that 
prevails in many of those isolated communities " is 
calculated to excite the deepest alarm." The little 
luxuries in food and dress, for which the Creole in 
former years was willing to work, and the harmless 
vanity of indulging in which was wisely encou- 
raged as an incentive to exertion, have now ceased 
to attract. Their life is the life of savages — shunning 
the face of the white man, ever seeking to escape 
farther into the primeval forest, and casting off 
alike the restraints and the decencies of civilization. 
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Well supplied as is British Guiana with churches 
and schools, neither one nor the other are attended 
by more than a small proportion of the children 
now growing up. The average attendance at Sun- 
day schools amount to 5,993 ; at day-schools, 3,863 ; 
while the total number of children is 26,105: 
making it appear that for one child which receives 
religious education, four at least receive none ; and 
for one receiving; secular education, more than five 
receive none. It is needless to add that instruction at 
home is never thought of. All these details 1 have 
both condensed and softened clown from the picture 
presented by the Report ; and so far as my own 
personal observation in 1849 extended, I am ready 
to confirm its general truth. One or two facts re- 
main to be stated. 

1. The rate of wages habitually offered for field 
labour, so far from being, as is sometimes said in 
this country, an inadequate remuneration for the 
time and service given, may be assumed as an 
average at Is 4<d per diem, while the " task" is, as 
before observed, equal to six hours work only. 

2. If, in retiring from the neighbourhood of the 
sugar estates, the intention of the negro were to 
turn cultivator on his own account, he might find 
ample opportunity of enriching himself by doing 
so. Incredible as it seems in a country so amply 
supplied with every requisite for cultivation as 
Guiana, it is nevertheless a fact, that from the 
United States of America a large importation of 
provisions takes place yearly into that colony. Nay, 
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though a moderate duty is imposed on all such 
imports, thereby supplying a " protection to native 
industry,'' which, under the circumstances, appears 
wholly unnecessary, even this artificial encourage- 
ment has done nothing to induce the Creole to 
exert himself in supplying the market which lies at 
his very door. I cannot conceive a more complete 
refutation than is supplied by this- single fact to the 
charge so often renewed in various forms " that the 
planters are to blame for not turning their atten- 
tion to the growth of other articles besides sugar." 
Why, it is asked, if they cannot export at a profit, 
should they not at least supply themselves? The 
reply is found in the circumstance just alluded to. 
Labour is not to be had, for any purpose, upon any 
terms. If the Creole will not dig his own ground 
for the purpose of selling the produce in the neigh- 
bouring town — a fortiori, he will not dig any body 
else's, allowing that other person a share in the 
profits. The fault is a grave one : but let it rest 
on the right shoulders, and let not the unfortunate 
landowner be made answerable for what he has all 
the will, but not the power to prevent. 

3. The Metairie system is pronounced by the 
Commissioners, as it has already been by every one 
familiar with the state of Guiana, " a total failure." 
In sugar cultivation no one instance of its suc- 
cessful working can be pointed out : in that of 
coffee, only one or two. Nor has the joint freehold 
tenure of a large estate with a single mill and set of 
machinery, answered better. One property so held 
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I saw in the autumn of 1849 ; and even among its 
neighbours it was conspicuous for apparent neglect 
and desolation. 

With these observations I leave the case of 
Guiana. Trinidad, I believe, presents a somewhat 
similar picture, though, perhaps, less strongly co- 
loured ; but with regard to that island my infor- 
mation is not sufficiently detailed to justify more 
than a passing reference :- although the urgency 
with which laws against " squatting" are called for 
on the one hand, and the persevering manner in 
which they are evaded on the other, indicate a 
general resemblance in the social state of the two 
dependencies. Trinidad, like Guiana, possesses the 
disadvantage (for such, under the circumstances, it 
is) of an extent of back country, immense when 
compared to her population ; and the utter deser- 
tion of estates proves how universal is the propensity, 
among the African race in the West Indies, to with- 
draw themselves from the eye of their former 
masters. 

In Barbadoes, as the results of the legislative 
changes affecting labour have been felt more 
lightly than elsewhere, so also in this respect has 
the downward tendency been less marked. Yet 
from the same parties to whom I owe the informa- 
tion cited in a former part of this letter, I receive 
communication placing beyond dispute the retro- 
grade condition of the negro generally. Barbadoes 
contains about 500 sugar estates of different 
descriptions and sizes, and the black and coloured 
population is variously computed at from 110,000 
to 1 15,000. Of these the coloured do comparatively 
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little field work,— a rule which holds good through- 
out the West Indies. With respect to the propor- 
tion which the number of labourers upon estates 
bears to the whole, there appears to exist some 
difference of opinion. One correspondent estimates 
it as high as 46,000, qualifying his statement how- 
ever with the remark that " they do not work above 
2J days in the week on an average, and there are 
never more than 23,000 at work at any one time :" 
another gives 33,000 as the total, adding that 
" nothing like that number are at work together, 
save in the crop-time ;" a third states as the result 
of his calculations a similar number, accompanied 
with a similar reservation : while 23,000, 20,000, 
and from 20,000 to 18,000, are the respective 
answers of the rest. If these latter numbers be 
taken as intended to state the total of those labour- 
ing at one time, the apparent discrepancies vanish, 
and we have, in the most densely peopled and 
least distressed of the West Indian colonies, just 
one-fifth of the negro population employed in the 
production of sugar. The rest, doubtless, do 
something, since they have here no opportunity, as 
in Guiana, to wander off into the wilderness and 
resume the savage habits of their African ancestors : 
but even under these circumstances the innate 
propensity to indolence is discernible. Compelled 
by the non-existence of unoccupied land to purchase 
before they settle, they will readily work for a 
time, and even evince considerable industry ; but 
the small holding once acquired, and labour being 
no longer necessary, they thenceforward content 
themselves with the minimum of necessary exer- 
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lion, taking no step, and making no effort, to rise 
out of their condition of contented poverty. That 
the difference between them and their neighbours 
in the other colonies arises rather from position 
then character, is evinced by the two following 
facts. First, wages in Guiana are shewn to be 
just double what they are in Barbadoes : the one 
colony is over-crowded, the other Wants nothing so 
much as immigration : between the two there is 
kept up a constant communication, and every 
Barbadian knows that by migrating to a distance 
of not more than 400 or 500 miles, he may obtain 
for one day's work as much as two bring him in 
when at home: yet no permanent transfer of 
population has ever taken place, and the few who 
have left the island, commonly return to it again 
before long.* Political economy takes no account 
of such local feelings and prejudices : but they 
exist, and exercise upon commerce an influence 
which it is impossible to overlook. Ao-ain, as- 
suming as accurate the statement that only one 
man out of five in Barbadoes is regularly employed 
on the estates, what becomes of the labour of the 
rest? They raise provisions for their own sub- 
sistence, no doubt: for failing in this, they must 
starve : and there may possibly remain over and 
above what is required for home consumption a 
surplus, which being sold in the Bridgetown market, 
brings them in a return sufficient to purchase 
clothing and to pay their taxes: but this can be 
done by the easy labour of one or two days in the 

* In 1847-8 there was a partial emigration — but I believe the- 
greater proportion have again quitted their new homes. 
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week : and the rest of their time is passed in abso- 
lute idleness and vacancy. There is (except in 
rare instances) no saving — no laying-by for the 
future — no attempt to enlarge the sphere of culti- 
vation — in one word, neither activity nor ambition. 
Should these assertions be doubted, the proof is 
easy to give. What article is raised for export by 
negro industry ? The sugar production of Bar- 
badoes is exclusively the work of the African race — 
that is, of the one-fifth part of the total black and 
coloured population who hire themselves as labour- 
ers. What do the rest — the remaining four-fifths — 
the farmers and cultivators on their own account- 
prod nee ? Not sugar — they hardly own a planta- 
tion : and yet sugar is the principal, I had almost 
said, the only important article exported from 
Barbadoesi There cannot be clearer evidence as 
to the real habits of the Barbadian negro. He is 
not a pauper— he is not a beggar — he will work 
rather than starve or steal ; but the idea of enrich- 
ing himself and his family, of rising to a rank 
above that in which he was born, very seldom 
crosses his mind. In England, where so few 
among our poorest class have the power to better 
themselves, nearly all have the desire : in the West 
Indies the exact reverse is the case. 

With regard to the state of morality among the 
negroes, I find much diversity of opinion. Some 
parties consider them to have deteriorated in pro- 
portion to their increased freedom from control : 
others hold that no marked change is perceptible. 
I do not undertake to reconcile these doubts : but 
it must be obvious that habits of systematic indo- 
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lence are unfavourable to both moral and social 
improvement. 

Passing on to Jamaica, I am enabled to lay 
before you some details relative to the employment 
of the population in that island, the accuracy of 
which I see no reason to doubt. You are aware 
that by the census of 1844, the total population was 
returned at something less tban 380,000 persons. 
Of these about 16,000 were white, 68,000 coloured, 
or of mixed blood, the rest full-blooded negroes. 
Setting on one side the immigration which has taken 
place between Emancipation and the end of 184*9, 
(amounting to 14,519 souls,) and on the other the 
irregular and wandering habits, the carelessness of 
the sick, and indifference to medical aid both as 
regards themselves and others, which forms so 
peculiar a feature in the Creole character, it is gene- 
rally estimated that the increase of the last few years 
has not been considerable.* Assuming a black 
population of something less than 300,000, we 
have, as the result of their labour upon the estates, a 
sugar crop of 27,000 tons. This, according to the 
usual computation of West Indian free labour., 
requires for its production 13,500 hands constantly 
employed,— rather less than the number of immi- 
grants as given above. 

But supposing each man only to work, on an 



* This was before the cholera broke out : I do not know the 
subsequent extent of depopulation, but it cannot have fallen far 
short of 20,000. The census of 1844 was generally regarded as 
imperfect, from the extreme difficulty of ascertaining the numbers 
of those scattered in the bush and among the mountains of the 
interior. 
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average, three, or two and a half days in the week, 
we should still have a total of not more than 27,000 
hired labourers, or one-tenth of the whole black 
population. What, you will ask, do the rest do? 
I should be at a loss to answer this question other- 
wise than by pointing out what they do not do. 
They raise no sugar, and very little coffee : a few 
pimento walks (which require no laborious cul- 
tivation) may possibly belong to them here and 
there : and they supply the markets of the island 
with yams, plantains, and other provisions : although 
even in this respect the estates are generally self- 
supporting. Add the number employed as house- 
hold servants — at the outside 25,000 — (shopkeeping 
and urban occupations are almost entirely carried on 
by the coloured or mixed race)— let it further be 
remembered, that the amount of exportable articles 
produced by the industry of negroes working for 
themselves, is absolutely inappreciable in com- 
parison with the total of Jamaica exports, even 
reduced as these have been of late years — and we 
have a fair measure of the application and energy 
of the emancipated negro. I am certainly within 
compass when 1 say that the labour of 50,000 
persons steadily applied, would accomplish all that 
is actually done by something less than 300,000. 
Indeed, when the census of 1844 was taken, not 
fewer than 142,000 negroes were returned as pro- 
fessedly without occupation or pursuit. How many 
more might have been included within the meaning, 
if not within the letter, of this return, you will be 
well able to judge. I may add, that according to 
an opinion very prevalent among the planters, the 
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tendency to withdraw from the estates, and form 
native villages, in which nothing is produced, and 
the neighbourhood of white men carefully avoided, 
is rather increasing than diminishing. 

Under any circumstances, a state of society like 
that here portrayed, appears to render the supply 
of instruction for the young, and application of 
moral restraint to all, at once peculiarly necessary 
and peculiarly difficult. But in Jamaica both the 
necessity and the difficulty are increased by the 
special and exceptional position of the colony. 
For a total population of some 400,000 and over, 
the number of clergy of the Established Church 
is only between 90 and 100 ; and educational 
arrangements are defective in proportion, Hence 
a great part of the instruction, both religious and 
secular, which the negroes receive, comes to them 
through missionary and other associations, formed 
on the voluntary principle. The Moravians had 
in 1849 thirteen "stations," and counted between 
four and five thousand followers. The Wesleyans 
had in 1848 fifty day schools, forty Sunday schools, 
about thirty missionaries, besides other agents in 
their employ : and not less than £5,000 per 
anmim, derived from home and colonial funds, was 
at one time expended by them in the colony. The 
Baptist Society, in their report for 1849, speak of 
" twenty-eight European pastors, five or six native 
pastors, and about thirty-five teachers," most of 
whom are natives, as forming their existing staff. 
Eleven " stations" have been established by the 
London Missionary Society ; and twenty European 
missionaries, besides catechists and teachers, re- 
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,present the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
AH these various establishments, receiving no aid 
from either the Home or Colonial Government, 
are maintained either by private subscriptions from 
England, or, as is more commonly the case, by 
■the contributions of the congregations who profit 
by their attendance. Now with respect to the 
former source of revenue, I think it can hardly be 
expected that the people of England should long 
-continue to pay for the education and religious 
teaching of those whom the policy of the mother 
country has already placed in a position of actual 
independence and possible wealth, probably not 
equalled by that of any labouring population in 
the world. Liberal ,as the public of this coun- 
try is, such generosity really goes beyond what 
most persons are inclined to practise, especially 
considering how many remain untaught and unfed 
at home. There remains then only the resource 
of drawing contributions from the .negroes them- 
selves : and these, from the cessation of labour on 
the estates, and from the habit of producing only 
what is absolutely required for subsistence, and 
having hardly any money dealings whatever, have 
very materially decreased in amount. A most 
desponding report is given on this head by the 
Moravian missionaries in 1849: the Wesleyans 
have discontinued nineteen schools since 1848 ; 
several of the Baptist chapels have been closed, 
and I believe that several of the missionaries of the 
London society have retired. All denominations 
concur in representing the willingness of the ne- 
groes to contribute to wards. these objects as having 
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greatly diminished. Granting \fchat some -part of 
this change may be due to the reaction from a 
former feeling of exaggerated -respect and gratitude, 
still I find the parties at once most interested and 
best informed on the subject, and who cannot as a 
body be accused of any bias in favour of the plant- 
ing interest, (though an opposite tendency has often 
been laid to their charge,) agree in ascribing it 
mainly to the want of .regular employment, conse- 
quent on so many properties having gone out of 
cultivation. A report, signed by thirty-one mis- 
sionaries of various denominations, in the year 1849, 
has the following paragraph: — 

" Missionary efforts in Jamaica are beset at the present time 
with many and great discouragements. Societies at home have 
withdrawn or diminished the amount of assistance afforded by 
them to chapels and schools throughout this island. The pros- 
trate condition of its agriculture and commerce disables its own 
population from doing as much as formerly for maintaining the 
worship of God, and the tuition of the young, and induces 
numbers of negro labourers to retire from estates which have 
been thrown up, to seek the means Of subsistence in the moun- 
tains, where they are removed in general from moral training and 
superintendence. The consequences of this state of matters are 
very disastrous. Not a few missionaries and teachers, often 
struggling with difficulties which they could not overcome, have 
returned to Europe, and others are preparing to follow them. 
Chapels and schools are abandoned, or they have passed into 
the charge of very incompetent instructors." —Quotedin King's 
Jamaica, p. 111. 

And they go on to observe that the old African 
superstitions of Obeahism and Miallism are again 
gaining ground : that marriage is more rarely 

G 
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contracted : and that habits of intemperance pre- 
vail. I need not go further into detail, but nearly 
all the missionary reports coincide in the same 
general description : and living as they do among 
the people, and having in their favour all the po- 
pularity which their assistance in the struggle for 
emancipation formerly gave them, they are well 
qualified to judge. The planters, both in private and 
public, have repeatedly confirmed these state- 
ments : but it is not the fashion of the day to give 
them credit either for common understanding or 
common honesty. 

Nor must it be supposed that religion alone is 
treated with indifference by the majority of the 
Jamaica negroes. "The attendance of pupils in 
the schools," observes Dr. King, " is in many places 
falling off, and parents grudge, or positively refuse 
to pay the smallest fee for the instruction of their 
children." No interest, he adds truly, is evinced 
in public events : and he states, that « a single 
newspaper is scarcely ever to be met with in their 

largest villages." 

I purposely refrain from citing official docu- 
ments in corroboration of the above statements; 
and for this reason, that where the questions in dis- 
pute depend for their solution upon a close personal 
observation of the habits of the labouring class, no 
evidence can be more valuable than that of edu- 
cated men, who by the nature of their profession 
live constantly among them, and from whom the 
reports of men in authority are, on such points, 
taken at second-hand. 
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With the above only too voluminous details,! 
close this summary of evidence. Does it represent 
a state of things which Parliament can view with 
apathy, and without an effort to remedy ? I say 
nothing- of the assertions of those who treat West 
Indian ruin as a fiction, and the sufferers by it 
as mendicants, seeking to enrich themselves from the 
public purse; because these assertions, as far as 
I know, have never imposed on any human 
being,— not even on those who were glad enough 
to avail themselves of the fact of their having been 
made, as an excuse for saying that the question was 
still undecided. Of course I am not contending 
that there may not be found, scattered here and 
there, a West Indian proprietor or two, to whom 
sugar-making is still a profitable employment: 
some such I have known, but I know at the same 
time that they constitute the exception, not the rule : 
and they would be the first to admit that their 
success had been owing, less to superior manage- 
ment on their part, or even to a larger command of 
capital, than to the accident of having near them a 
numerous body of labourers, unwilling to quit a 
neighbourhood which had long been their home, 
and unable to support themselves without either 
quitting it, or working at reasonable prices for 
their only employer. There have been men who 
have passed years at Sierra Leone, and returned 
with health uninjured : but nobody infers from 
such isolated instances that Sierra Leone is a healthy 
abode. I have heard of some lucky individuals 
whose fortunes had been made at the hazard-table : 

g 2 
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hut that circumstance does not lead me to doubt 
that, as a general rule, there is no speedier road to 
ruin than high play-unless indeed it be the in- 
vesting of capital in one of our late sugar-pro- 
ducing colonies. 

One remark more, and I have done with this 
subject. In every discussion which has taken place 
(and assuredly such discussions have been many) on 
the repeal of the Navigation Laws, or the -Corn Laws, 
thequestion most controverted of all is whether, under 
the new system, capitalists have shewn themselves 
willing to Invest in agriculture or in shipping re- 
spectively. One party contends that they have— their 
opponents that they have not. I do not undertake to 
decide which is right : but you will observe, that in 
•the case of the West Indies, no one has ever stood 
forward to assert that fresh capital to any extent 
had been invested in sugar-estates. Practically, 
that most important point is abandoned by the ad- 
vocates of the Act of 1846. They may argue that 
Colonial proprietors ought to place confidence in 
•the working -of the present Tariff: they do not so 
much as attempt to argue that such confidence 
exists. On the contrary, their whole battery is 
pointed against what they designate as the unreason- 
able fears of the planters and their colleagues, the 
merchants. This is a virtual admission of the 
extent to which these fears have gone ; and it is of 
some consequence to bear this in mind, when we 
hear it admitted by the friends of the new Tariff, 
that nothing except an influx of capital can save the 
West Indies. 
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Having now, as it seems to me, established 
beyond dispute the existence of great and general 
distress, and having shewn moreover that that 
distress is not confined, as some imagine, to a single 
class, but that the negro also has suffered, though 
in a different manner, by the reduction in the value 
of landed property,— 1 proceed briefly to consider 
what are, and what are not, the causes of this state 
of things. And at this stage it may be worth while 
to notice one or two fallacies popularly spread 
abroad, plausibly stated, but unless 1 greatly 
mistake, quite untenable in argument. One of the 
commonest of these (but it is now well nigh ex- 
ploded) arises from the confounding together of the 
different islands, as though they formed a single 
and homogeneous community. How little founda- 
tion there exists for such an idea, you know better 
than I can tell you. Lord Grey, in 1848, refuted 
a statement respecting the high price of labour in 
Jamaica, by proving that in 1847, wages had been 
low in Tobago; whereupon (putting out of the ques- 
tion the difference of time), "Jacob Omnium" very 
properly .remarkedythat the two Colonies were just as- 
near to one another, and had between them just as 
much mutual resemblance, as Corsica and the Isle of 
Dogs. The case stands thus. Adjoining one another, 
—placed in comparative proximity,— holding frequent 
and regular- communication,— divided by a sea easy 
of navigation,— subject to one Government,— and. 
speaking one language,— the West Indian Islands 
differ, for the most part, not less widely, where the 
wages of labour are concerned, than England, from 
Van Diemen's Land. Bavbadoes and Antigua are, as 
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we know, densely peopled. In Guiana, cultivation, 
even during the days of slavery, never stretched 
back more than two or three miles inland from 
the sea coast, and the shores of the great rivers. As 
a natural result, the negro in the former colony is 
generally a labourer on other men's land, rarely a 
settler on his own account, never a squatter. From 
seven to tenpence per diem is considered a fair 
average for him to earn. In Guiana eighteen-pence 
is nearer the ordinary amount of his demand. 
Political economy immediately infers that a constant 
stream of emigration takes place from one country 
to the other. But nothing of the kind happens : 
local attachment, and the immoderate pride of a 
" Barbadian born " in his own country, interposes 
a barrier to any such convenient exchange, and 
falsifies the results of that infallible science, which 
allows for the fluctuations of the markets, but not 
for the more uncertain fluctuations of men's pre- 
judices and feelings. Hence, to search through the 
reports of governors or the published statements of 
travellers for the minimum of wages given in any one 
island, for any description of labour ; and forthwith 
to assume this sum as the average rate of remune- 
ration everywhere — is hardly less than absurd.* 

Something akin to this^ as though resting on a 
foundation of greater plausibility, is the assertion 
made by a recent traveller, to whose work I have 
already once alluded, as to the price ordinarily 

* A general statement of the cost of sugar-growing in the 
various countries of the world., extracted from the evidence taken 
before Lord George Bentinck's Committee, is reprinted in the 
appendix. 
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paid for labour in Jamaica. Mr. Bigelow is an 
American, and therefore naturally accustomed to a 
higher average of wages than prevails in England : 
nor do I deny that the rate of which he speaks as 
existing in some parts of the island (namely Is. 
English per diem,) may well appear the reverse of 
exorbitant to a native of New York or Massa- 
chussetts. But, in the course of his remarks, he 
lets fall as it were by chance a few words which 
destroy the whole effect of his general argument. 

The negro, he contends, " is driven by necessity 
to the purchase and cultivation of land for himself, 
and he finds such labour so much better rewarded 
than that bestowed on the lands of others, that 
he very naturally takes care of his own first, and 
gives his leisure to the properties of others, when he 
feels inclined : in that particular acting very much 
as if he were a white man."* 

Some exception might be taken to this last 
sentence : for assuredly a white man would not 
remain satisfied to live and die in the same station, 
and with the same habits of life, when it was in his 
power to raise himself by a little extra exertion to 
the enjoyment of comparative opulence. But in 
the main the description contained in the above 
paragraph is just. The negro does attend to his own 
land first, and of the planter's only in the second 
place. No blame attaches to him for this part of 
his conduct : no one finds fault with him for con- 
sulting his own interest : if any fault is found, it is 
rather that he consults his ease instead of his interest, 
* Bigelow' s Jamaica, p. 126. 
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and neglects opportunities of advancing Himself, of 
which it was once hoped and believed that he would 
have been found ready to take advantage. But does 
not Mr. Big-elow here admit the truth of the white 
landowner's principal complaint — namely, that 
labour is not always to be had by paying for it' — 
that it' may sometimes be cheap, but never is certain? 
And- if this be the truth, as- the opponents of the 
planting interest are compelled to acknowledge that 
it is, does it not furnish a very intelligible explana- 
tion of the difficulties against which that interest 
has to contend? Adam Smith says of taxes, that 
their inequality and uncertainty is a greater evil 
than their actual weight : and equally certain is it 
that to an employer a considerable increase on the 
price which he has to give for labour is less in- 
jurious than the chance, even though a slight one, 
of being left without it at the moment when it may 
be most required. I should like to -know how long 
the mills of Manchester would continue open if 
every operative had a field of his own, sufficient, 
without other aid, to supply him with all the neces- 
saries of life, and thus leaving it optional with him 
to work or not at his pleasure ?- 

Mr. Bigelow, however, has another proof to offer 
of the moderation observable in the demands of the 
Jamaica- negro. Every house and shop in the 
island, he says, is filled with black servants; the 
number employed, according to him, immeasurably 
exceeds that which ought to be required : and of 
this he proceeds to state several instances. Judging 
from my own recollections, I incline to think that 
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the' writer has coloured his- picture a little more* 
vividly than perfect accuracy would justify; but 
assuming the fact, may it not be susceptible of a, 
different explanation from that actually given to it? 
If two or three negroes are set to work where one 
American or Englishman would suffice,, is- it an un- 
reasonable inference that the number of labourers 
is increased, because the amount of work done by 
each is comparatively small? I speak here of out- 
door employments : as regards household servants, 
perhaps something is to be allowed for the enervating 
climate of the tropics, rendering, a. greater share 
of attendants necessary, or at least customary, than 
among ourselves : though in this case again the 
natural indolence of the Creole negro must bear 
a part at least of the blame. But the true state 
of colonial society will be well exemplified in the 
following passage of the work referred to, the 
calculations contained in which are perfectly accurate. 

"When the census was taken, in 1844, it ap* 
peared that there were in Jamaica at that time 
23-, 1.53 household servants, under which name I do 
not mean to include agricultural or day labourers of 
any kind, who number about 200,000 more. By 
the same census it appeared, that there were 142,831 
persons without any occupation or pursuits. Here 
we have over 160,000 persons, or more than two* 
fifths of the whole population, unproductive com- 
paratively." — p. 126. 

Admitting the twenty-three thousand domestie 
servants to be, out of a total of some four hundred 
and odd thousand individuals, a somewhat unreason- 
able proportion, (although it must be remembered 
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that this estimate was made during a time of great 
agricultural and commercial prosperity, and conse- 
quently when luxuries now unattainable or unjusti- 
fiable, might naturally, and without blame be 
indulged in) — yet these form a very small fraction 
of the whole "unproductive" population. To what 
class do the hundred and forty thousand " without 
occupation" belong ? That they are neither white 
men nor of the mixed race, for the most part, is 
evident ; for the entire number of both these united, 
at the present day, does not exceed sixty or seventy 
thousand : and the former, at least, do not submit 
to reside in a tropical colony without some induce- 
ment in the shape of active and profitable employ- 
ment. The truth is, they consist almost exclusively 
of full-blooded negroes, who have either been slaves 
themselves, or are the descendants of those who have : 
these, as we have seen, form villages of their own, 
pay the few taxes which they are called upon to 
pay, live in great part on the produce of their 
gardens and plantain-walks, and thus pass a very 
inoffensive, but as far as the prosperity of the 
country or the interests of society are concerned, a 
very useless existence. As for the cultivation of 
sugar, they have nothing to say to it, either on their 
own account or on that of the planters. Their 
labour, by the very terms of the statement above 
quoted, is never to be had for hire : while that of 
the other two hundred thousand, set down as 
labourers, is obtainable only now and then, and 
when it pleases them to give it. Does the fault 
here rest with the landed proprietors ? 

While dealing with the question of wages, I would 
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say one word on those fluctuations to which they 
are sometimes liable, and which take place in a 
downward as well as an upward direction. It is 
natural that a visitor to Jamaica, or any other West 
Indian colony, hearing that at some particular time 
and in some particular place, a " field hand" may 
be hired for ninepence or a shilling per diem, should 
thence infer that the general average cannot be so 
exorbitant as is said. But these depreciations do 
in fact prove the very reverse. I will suppose the 
case of a locality where in former times eight or ten 
sugar estates had been laid out immediately adjoin- 
ing one another. Three-fourths of these have been 
abandoned within the last five years, and the culti- 
vation of the remaining two or three much reduced. 
Hence a dispersion of the labourers formerly work- 
ing on the spot, who thereupon hire or buy small 
farms of their own, and subsist as cultivators of the 
soil. A bad season destroys their crops : they have 
no capital to fall back upon ; no occupation to 
which they can turn their hands on the instant : 
and the managers of the estates still kept up are in 
consequence, for the time, but for the time only, 
encumbered with applications for employment. It 
is like the sudden transitions of a tropical, climate- 
six or eight months of drought succeeded by a 
deluge. Surely, in such an instance as I have sup- 
posed, the extraordinary cheapness of labour at one 
moment is, not a disproval, but rather a direct 
result of its dearness and the difficulty of obtaining 
it previously. And that this supposition is not 
imaginary, but founded on fact, and of no unfre- 
quent occurrence, I can venture confidently to state. 
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Again, the experts from and imports to a country 
form in ordinary cases one of the fairest possible 
measures of its prosperity or distress. The latter 
especially are dwelt upon by political economists, as 
affording the most trustworthy evidence on this 
point; because the consumption of the inhabitants 
will necessarily vary according to their power of 
purchasing;- that is, according to their wealth. 
But in a colony where the great body of the pro- 
prietors of estates are non-resident, it is obvious that 
this test fails altogether. The imports of the West 
Indian islands would undergo comparatively little 
change, though the holders of West Indian estates, 
living chiefly in England, were reduced at one blow 
from opulence to beggary. Their personal expen- 
diture takes place in Europe : and the diminution of 
that expenditure is unseen and unfelt amidst the 
immense traffic of this country. Who are the 
wealthiest of the permanent residents in Jamaica or 
Guiana? Official men,, whose salaries are fixed by 
the state: managers and overseers,, whose salaries 
are fixed by their employers, whether the estate 
which they superintend be a source of gain or loss : 
and proprietors inspecting their properties, whose 
private expenditure, while on a visit rather of 
business than of pleasure, is naturally very limited- 
No doubt, as lands go out of cultivation, the 
number of employes falls off, and the imports are 
affected in consequence : but this result takes some 
years to bring about ; especially as, for a reason 
which I have formerly stated, the owner of a planta- 
tion will continue to work it long after it has ceased 
to yield him a profitable return. 
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A few remarks seem here to be called for, on the 
vexed question of absenteeism. I do not apprehend 
that it will be argued by any man of -common sense, 
that cceteris paribus, an estate is not the better for the 
personal supervision of its proprietor : though there 
may be circumstances under which the superior 
skill of -the professional farmer or overseer will more 
than counterbalance the superior activity of the 
more interested, but less experienced owner. This, 
however, is not the question really at issue. If a 
large eapital is to be invested by individuals in West 
Indian land— I say by individuals, for joint-stock 
farming, however undertaken, has never yet ended in 
anything but bankruptcy— their continual residence* 
on -their estates is not, in the majority of cases, 
reasonably to be expected. An extensive property 
(and it is well known that the most extensive have, 
as a general rule, been worked to the greatest 
advantage) cannot well be 'kept in order, cultivated, 
and the manufacture conducted on the spot, with 
less than £50,000 capital to start upon. On such 
an investment, to induce men to make it, there 
should 'be at least a return of £1,500 per annum. 
Now, I apprehend, it is not common to find persons 
in the possession of that amount of income who 

* I say continual, because the present facilities of communica- 
tion render it an easy matter for the proprietor to pay frequent 
visits to his estates, though his main residence should be fixed, in 
England, or vice versd. Those properties on which gross instances 
of neglect or mismanagement occurred in the days of slavery 
—and no doubt there were many such— 'were in all probability 
never seen at all by their owners. 
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will consent to pass their lives in the scanty society 
and unhealthy climate of the West Indies. " Then," 
say the Political Economists, " they have no right 
to expect a profit." Possibly not : but what follows 
on their giving up their estates, supposing them 
to adopt that alternative, preferably to what is in 
fact perpetual exile ? A purchaser, by the hypo- 
thesis, they are unlikely to find, unless a purchaser 
on credit: and it is not, I presume, contended 
that such speculative sales (to which in former 
years much of the distress of Guiana was refer- 
able) are desirable in either a social or economical 
point of view. " But they may let their properties." 
Not easily, since the land itself, being of compara- 
tively little value, and the improvements upon it, 
with the expenses of carrying on the cultivation, 
forming the principal items in the tenant's outlay, 
this latter must himself be a capitalist to a large 
amount. In short, tenant or landlord, the difficulty 
is the same. The best conducted plantation would 
doubtless be that where the occupant, with a con- 
siderable command of capital, gave also his personal 
attention to the management ; but the poor man, 
though willing to absent himself from England, has 
not the requisite means: the rich man, with the 
means, has not the will. It is Horace's soldier over 
again — 

" Ibit eo quo vis, qui zonam perdidit, inquit." 

Nor is this objection to fix their residence in the 
tropics a mere idle prejudice on the part of the 
planters. Take an English landed gentleman of 
two or three thousand a-year. The society of his 
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equals and neighbours, the duties of the magistracy 
—the right of taking a part— it may be of taking a 
lead—in the direction of the public business of his 
county— the probability, should his taste and talent 
lead him that way, of an entrance upon the great 
arena of Parliament— all these are so many induce- 
ments which operate powerfully in keeping him to 
the sphere of his appointed duties. He has a career 
open before him— a career of certain usefulness and 
possible honour. Now take the same man, or another 
with a precisely similar fortune, and set him and his 
estate down in a sugar-island ; his neighbours are 
few, nor always such as he chooses : neither the 
general supervision of his property, nor his office of 
magistrate (if he chances to hold one), suffice to 
fill up his time : the politics of the colony offer 
little to interest, and nothing to stimulate his mind : 
while from participating in those of the empire at 
large, he is as effectually cut off by five thousand 
miles of ocean, as though he were the subject of a 
foreign state. Is it matter for wonder or censure 
that a man so situated should pay long and frequent 
visits to England, possibly fix his home there alto- 
gether, contenting himself with an occasional in- 
spection of his colonial property I Nor is this all. 
If he have a family, will he hazard their health in 
infancy, by keeping them with him? or will he 
separate from them for a series of years ? When 
his children begin to grow up, he cannot educate 
them on the spot : there are no schools or teachers 
competent to the task. Thus his time is taken up, 
and a good deal of his money wasted, in running 
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'backwards and forwards ; and distracted with the 
•necessity of choosing between contending advan- 
tages and duties, he most likely ends by doing as 
! his predecessors have clone, and settling himself as 
an absentee in this country. You will not so far 
misunderstand me as to suppose that I am denying 
the great misfortune which this practice entails on 
the West Indies. I am only arguing, that the diffi- 
culties on the one side, and the inducements on the 
other, are so manifold, that he who combats the one 
and resists the other, must be gifted with a firmness 
of purpose greater than that which we can ordinarily 
expect to meet with among mankind. What then, 
•you will ask, is the tenure on which I expect, suppos- 
ing West Indian cultivation again 4o become profit- 
able, the larger estates of those countries to be held ? 
I say in reply, that I do not look forward with any 
confidence to the establishment there of a large pro- 
prietary body, composed of white men, who should 
-pass their lives wholly in the colony, looking to it 
•as their home, and desiring 'no other. That, so 
circumstanced, the European race would degene- 
rate, is an opinion commonly entertained, and as 
far as the limited experience of individuals justifies 
us in coming to a general conclusion, I think enter- 
tained not unjustly. "Nor is it probable, that when 
-a West Indian family— even though born and edu- 
cated as colonists — should have attained that 
degree of wealth which would enable them to enjoy 
all the advantages of English life, they would 
remain, of their own free choice, inhabitants of a 
small and dependent .community. One of two 
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things then must happen : either West Indian cul- 
tivation must be carried on by a class of occupiers, 
probably not of unmixed European descent, hold- 
ing small farms, and expending little upon them, or, 
as until lately, by large proprietors, occasionally, but 
not habitually resident. That this latter state of 
things is accompanied by very serious disadvan- 
tages, I do not attempt to deny : I only assert first, 
that these are not as great as they are often alleged 
to be : and next, that the other alternative is not 
quite so free from inconveniences as before its trial 
seem to be thought.* 

Of the alleged waste of labour, and of what I 
believe to be its true cause, I have already spoken : 
but another charge of a similar nature is also con- 
fidently advanced, to which it may be worth while 
to advert. It is said (among others by Mr. Bigelow) 
that the white man considers himself as degraded 
by manual labour, j- in consequence of such labour 
having until within the last few years been assigned 

* Much of the embarrassment and distress attributed to ab- 
senteeism arose, in the case of the West Indies, from the lax and 
careless manner of appointing agents. The manager of an estate 
was in general only entrusted with the cultivation. An attorney, 
resident perhaps a hundred miles off, had charge of the pecuniary 
affairs : and no steps were taken to ensure his attention and 
vigilance. Hence great neglect, and sometimes worse than 
neglect. 

f How far Mr. Bigelow's views on this subject have been 
biased by national prejudice, you will judge by the following 
extracts from his work. 

At p. 51. "English proprietors somehow, are always at war 

H 
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only to slaves: that the negro has contracted 
from him the same morbid feeling : and that 
to some such foolish prejudice, is traceable 
much of the present distress. Now, as to the 
former part of this allegation, it is answer enough, 
to observe that the white labourer as a class, 
does not exist in the British West Indies, and 
this not from any imaginary degradation attendant 
on his position, but because the negro, under a 

with the operative classes, all the world over : at least I never 
heard of either of the two classes thinking that they had any 
community of interest." 

P. 76. "It is well known that the labourers belong to a pro- 
scribed class throughout the British dominions." 

P. 77. "The operative occupies a decidedly lower social 
position in Jamaica now, than he does in South Carolina." 

Again, p. 1 23, the proposition " that the organization of the 
black man, is inferior to that of the white man ;"— a physiological 
problem on which, I believe philosophers are still divided— is 
spoken of, not as an error capable of refutation by reasoning, but 
as an ' enormity.' " 

The two last sentences come with a bad grace from the citizen 
of a country (I speak of the free states) where no person of 
African descent can, with safety to himself, exercise the rights 
which the Constitution gives him. 

Again (p. 19), the importation of Coolies from the East, under 
strict regulations and with their own full consent, is " a national 

outrage." 

My object in citing these passages, is not to find fault with 
their author, but merely to shew under the influence of what 
feelings he pronounces so unqualified a condemnation of the 
planters. Their fault, in Mr. Bigelow's eyes, is that of having 
been, seventeen years ago, what a large proportion of his own 
countrymen are now. 
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tropical sun, is capable of much greater exertion,* 
and might in fact drive him out of the market, 
where only brute force is required, while the supe- 
rior intelligence of the European is comparatively 
thrown away in such employments. The slaves 
and their descendants undoubtedly do consider idle- 
ness as rather honourable than disgraceful : but 
that they have learnt this idea (one almost universal 
among semi-civilized nations, and which only ceases 
to prevail in an advanced state of society,) from 
their former masters, I see no reason to think. 
Their aversion to hai*d or continuous exertion is 
surely sufficiently accounted for by their descent — 
by the ease with which their few and simple wants 
are supplied, — by that inactivity common to the 
inhabitants of tropical countries, — and by a natural 
reaction from the habits of slavery. This is beyond 
all things the planter's misfortune, but it would be 
hard to prove that it is his fault. 

Again, it is asked why so few improvements 
have taken place in the implements of agriculture 
used, and the modes of cultivation commonly 
adopted ? That the former are clumsy and primitive 
has been often remarked, and is not to be disputed : 
but why are they so ? Because the proprietor of 

* It is often and truly said, "Jamaica contains every variety of 
climate." But though an English temperature may he found in 
the mountains, the sugar estates, requiring tropical heat, occupy 
the lowlands exclusively. Hence, the impossibility of employing 
white labour. The weeding and cutting of the canes especially, 
where the height of the crop excludes every breath of air, could 
not be attempted by any one but a negro. 

h2 
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land, on the person hiring labourers, will not go to 
the expense of introducing anything better? Or 
because the dislike to innovation prevalent among 
the labouring class (who, after all, are the parties 
most directly concerned), makes it impossible to 
introduce these ? Every work which I have seen 
professing to describe negro habits, corroborates 
what I say of this propensity.* Every planter, 
every householder, nay every visitor to the West 
Indies who chances to have found himself dependent 
upon the services of either Africans or Creoles, can bear 
testimony to its existence from his own experience. 
Nor does the fact stand in need of much proof. 
Everywhere, among nations only just emerging 
from barbarism, the same tendency is visible. The 
aversion to novelty simply as novelty, without 
reason given, or any impelling cause, beyond blind 
prejudice, appears to be one of the most universal 
instincts of the uncultivated mind, rarely over- 
come until an advanced stage of civilization has 
been attained, and even then long resisting all 
efforts towards its eradication. I am almost afraid to 
strengthen my argument, by referring to Ireland as 
furnishing in this respect a parallel to Jamaica ; 
yet so it certainly is. West Indian agriculture is 
often carried on rudely enough : but not much 
more rudely than that of Tipperary. In neither 
case has there been a want of proprietors ready to 
devote both their time and their money to the cause 
of improvement. In both cases the difficulty has 
been to persuade the cultivators of the soil to 

* Lewis's Journal: Eight years in Guiana, etc. 
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abandon old habits, and take up with new ones, 
however recommended by reason and the advice of 
those best qualified to judge. The inability of the 
labourer in the sugar-growing colonies, to turn his 
hand to anything except that which has formed his 
habitual occupation, was remarked in the days of 
slavery : and by a rather hasty generalization, 
ascribed wholly to the circumstances of his position. 
Has he changed for the better ? Again I refer to 
the Guiana report ; again I call your notice to the 
despatches of colonial governors, not entirely dis- 
credited, though reluctantly listened to, by the 
Colonial office itself. Both in the one and the 
other, the symptom which is justly spoken of as 
most alarming in the social state of the West 
Indies, is the non-advancement of the negro in 
education or intelligence. Dismissing the graver 
and more important half of this question — namely, 
whether or no he will hereafter make that progress, 
which certainly as yet he has not made — I rest 
solely on the latter proposition. I say that at the 
present day, whatever may be the case for the 
future, the planter, availing himself of negro labour, 
has to contend at one and the same time against 
the disadvantages incidental to a state of freedom, 
and to one of slavery. He has to deal with the help- 
less ignorance, the causeless prejudices, the childish 
whims and fancies of a race, whose immemorial 
servitude has checked their mental development. 
He lives among a people who evince the help- 
lessness of slaves without their dependence. Coer- 
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cion is impossible : instruction hardly yet available : 
it is quite too late to use force, and almost too early 
to use reason. In any other situation, at any other 
time, he would be better off than he is. Twenty 
years back, if he could not secure skilful labour, 
he could at least guard against wilful carelessness 
or desertion, and command a tolerable regularity 
of attendance on his fields, or at his mill. Twenty 
years hence, if the predictions of the more hopefu 1 
class of speculators be verified, he will on all occa- 
sions be able to obtain good work by the offer of 
o'ood wages. At this moment he can do neither 
one nor the other. If the present state of society 
be a state of transition, so much the better in the 
end : but that consideration does not diminish the 
immediate inconvenience. It is the old proverb illus- 
trated anew: present starvation and promised relief: 
the distress urgent, the remedy barely in prospect. 
What can and should be done in the way of ren- 
dering assistance to men thus peculiarly situated* 
is a question on which I shall not at present enter ; 
my immediate object is only to prove that whatever 
apparent short-comings there may be on their part 
are to be pitied as a calamity, rather than imputed 
as a crime. 

Lastly, it is said to the West Indian pro- 
prietor, " If sugar will not repay you for the cost 
of producing it — if, as you say, you are really 
unable to compete with the slave-owner of Cuba or 
Brazil — why, instead of calling on us for pro- 
tection, don't you grow something else instead? 
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A question easy to ask : but almost equally easy to 
answer. In the first place — such a change of culti- 
vation involves the sacrifice of every shilling hitherto 
laid out on West Indian estates. Except in Antigua 
or Barbadoes, uncleared land is of little value : the 
original outlay was not in the purchase of the 
soil, but in its improvement when purchased ; and 
to transform a " cane-piece " or tract laid out ex- 
pressly with a view to sugar planting into a grazing 
farm, or whatever else may be suggested as its most 
profitable application, is simply to lose all the profits 
of successive investments made during a long series 
of years. Secondly — no good reason can be shewn 
why the rivalry of the slave-owner should be con- 
fined to sugar. There is no lack of energy or skill 
among the merchants of the Havannah— nor I be- 
lieve, among those of Rio. Cuba has her practical 
farmers and her speculative proprietors as well as 
England ; and if these, as a general rule, find it 
pays better to grow sugar than any other article, 
there is at least a strong presumption that they 
have judged rightly of their own interests. But 
let the British colonist succeed in establishing a 
new branch of business, of which during the first 
two or three years he will of course enjoy a mono- 
poly. (If by the way he tries it, and fails, we may 
safely predict that financial critics will lay all the 
blame of his ruin on "improvidence" "reckless 
speculation," and " over-trading." " Nothing 
would serve your turn," he will be told, " except 
trying new experiments, without capital to carry 
them through ; and now you ask the public to help 
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you out of your difficulties ?" The charge would 
be more plausible then, and quite as well founded, 
as those taunts against his imputed inactivity, with 
which he is now every day assailed : but let that 
pass.) Suppose him to prosper : how long has he 
a monopoly of such success ? At most, his ad- 
vantage consists in his having come a little earlier 
into the field : and the superior power, and still more, 
the superior regularity of the labour which his rival 
has at command, will overtake him as certainly 
as a railroad train might overtake a mail-coach 
which had left the same place a few minutes 
before it. Granted that, from the combination and 
discipline especially required in the sugar manu- 
facture, slavery has there a more decided superiority 
over free-labour than in the case of other occupa- 
tions : yet the advantages possessed by the slave- 
owner are not limited to that single production : 
since a cheap, plentiful, and regular supply of 
hands is always within his reach, and never within 
that of his rival. Again, passing over the two 
considerations above, first the waste of capital 
incurred in a change of cultivation, and secondly, 
the difficulty of making head against the same 
competition by which he is every where met, what 
is the particular crop by which the British planter 
is to repair his ruined fortunes ? I may observe, 
that except sugar, spices, and coffee, (the last of 
which has well nigh ceased to be grown in conse- 
quence of the superior quality and cheapness of the 
products of Brazil and Ceylon,) there is no article 
of importance which will bear the cost of export- 
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ing from Jamaica or Guiana. What are the chief 
exportable products of these countries? Indian 
corn ?— to send this to the United States would be 
indeed "coals to Newcastle." Cotton ? — itis produced 
by slave labour along all the Northern shores of the 
Mexican Gulf— Texas alone could supply half the 
world. Rice ?— it grows nowhere more abundantly 
than in the swamps of the twoCarolinas : moreover 
the climate of Jamaica, generally speaking, is con- 
sidered too dry for its cultivation. Wheat, barley, 
or other grain, the produce of the temperate zone, 
it is needless to say are out of the question. Cattle 
might indeed be bred largely in many parts of the 
island, and would bring a fair price in the American 
market: but in Jamaica, the pasturage, though 
good, requires continual attention to prevent it from 
being over-run with weeds and bush — a drawback 
and source of expense from which according to all 
authorities the great plains of Venezuela are wholly 
free. Of these latter, moreover, the area is much 
more extended, and the properties on a larger scale — 
two circumstances amply sufficient to balance the 
disadvantage arising from the greater length of the 
voyage.* Much has been said again concerning the 
supposed mineral wealth of Jamaica : and this, if it 

* A resident in British Guiana, who had made himself familiar 
with the rarely visited interior of the colony, told me that far up 
the Berhice river, there existed extensive plains well fitted for the 
establishment of grazing farms on a large scale. He had at one 
time, proposed to settle there, but the distance from the inhabited 
part of the country, together with the extremely low price of 
stock, deterred him. 
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be true, may yet furnish to the colony a means of ex- 
trication from its difficulties. But, of all under- 
takings, that of opening a mine is the most specula- 
tive, and the one which to ensure success, requires 
the largest outlay : nor have we as yet any evidence 
on the subject sufficiently positive, to justify a 
prudent man in embarking his entire capital in such 
a venture. Again, it must not be forgotten that the 
labour of mining is very severe: and that the 
negro who refuses to work above ground is not 
likely to shew greater industry beneath it. This 
however, is all matter for future consideration : and 
I only argue that, while to treat these possibilities 
as though they were matters of certainty, is to say 
the least premature, it is little less than insanity so 
to reckon upon their taking place, as to sacrifice for 
them any present or actual advantage. One article 
of export may be named, from which it seems only 
reasonable to anticipate a considerable return. I 
speak of the timber which abounds along the banks 
of the Guiana rivers : and which it requires nothing 
but a sufficient expenditure of labour, enterprise and 
capital, to bring with profit into both European and 
American markets. As yet no large demand for it 
exists : chiefly, I think, from the absence of a regular 
supply. That of this great natural resource suf- 
ficient advantage has not yet been taken, I readily 
admit: though anew spirit must be infused into 
the labouring population before they will undergo 
the hardships, however well remunerated, of a 
» lumberer's" life. Jamaica has no similar means 
at her command : for though her forests are ex- 
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tensive, and the timber very valuable, there is an 
entire want of water communication by which to 
bring it down to the seaboard. Even in Jamaica, 
however, something might be done in this respect : 
and it may be hoped that American example will 
not be without its effects. 

" But," it is contended, " so far from exporting 
to foreign countries, the West Indians do not even 
supply themselves, but prefer bringing from abroad 
what they might easily produce." True : and they 
have suffered by it, though not quite to such an 
extent as is sometimes alleged : but is the white man 
chiefly, or only secondarily in fault ? When the 
negro character is to be vindicated, we are told by 
their defenders, that if they refuse to work on sugar 
estates, it is only because of their preference for 
other cultivation, which they find more profitable. 
We ask what this other cultivation is, and we are 
told, that it consists in supplying provisions to the 
neighbouring market. So far so good: but pre- 
sently it becomes the object of these identical 
reasoners to give evidence of laches on the part of 
the planter, and they then bring it against him, as 
a charge, that the markets are supplied from the 
United States. How these two statements, follow- 
ing and confuting one another— consecutive and 
contradictory— can both be received as true, it 
passes my understanding to conceive. If the negro 
really exerted himself in his capacity of farmer, he 
might not only provide everything that his own 
countrymen required, but have a surplus for expor- 
tation besides : no such surplus exists, but rather a 
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scarcity in its stead : and the inference seems 
inevitable. 

The question, in fact, admits of a simple solution. 
The landowner is taunted with having done nothing 
to better himself or his country. His answer is 
that of the captive Israelites — he cannot make 
bricks without straw, or improvements without 
labour. In England,— in Europe,— among a civi- 
lized people, — wages may be higher or lower at 
different times, or in different places, but when 
sufficiently raised they never fail to command the 
service desired. In the free West Indies it is not 
so : and to expect the occasional and desultory 
energies of the capricious Creole to prevail in the 
long run over the steady, though it may be less 
energetic, efforts of a slave-gang, is like requiring 
of a sailing-vessel, subject to all the vicissitudes of 
wind and tide, that she shall compete with the 
unfailing and unresting propulsion of steam. For 
once in a way, the experiment may succeed : on an 
average of many trials, it must necessarily end in 
defeat. 

But it is not for the interest of a few hundred 
landowners or merchants whether resident in Eng- 
land, or the West Indies, that we now contend. 
Justice, to be sure, is not to be violated because the 
majority have an interest in violating it : neither 
can the implied pledge given to the planters for a 
continuance of protection, be rendered null and 
void, or the breach of national good faith palliated 
by arguments founded upon a supposed public 
convenience. Extend this principle — the principle 
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that the rights of a few may be trampled under foot, 
because they interfere with the wish of the many, — 
to its legitimate results, and you justify the repu- 
diating policy of Pennsylvania or Mississippi. 

This however, is not my principal argument. 
Admit that the proprietor, after having been 
encouraged by Parliament and Downing Street, to 
persevere during seventeen years of great, but not 
until lately of hopeless difficulty, is to be sacrificed 
at last: what becomes of that vast half-taught, 
half-civilized, half-christianised population, left 
comparatively free from the guidance and super- 
vision of the white man ? By the African race, if 
by any, must the West Indies be colonized and 
cultivated. But to do this work, to fulfil this 
mission, the negro must previously have risen far 
above his present level in the social scale. Once 
let European capital cease to flow into these 
colonies, and European energies cease to be 
directed thither, and who is left to advise, to direct, 
to encourage those who now more than ever need 
such assistance ? Figure to yourself for a moment, 
the state of society, say in British Guiana, when 
English cultivation ultimately shall have withdrawn 
altogether (as they are now rapidly in process of 
doing), from that colony. Half a dozen lay officials 
remain, no doubt, and so does the Bishop, with a few 
clergy to help him : while here and there, scattered 
among the native villages, a Jew, or Portuguese 
huckster represents the mercantile interest, and 
makes up by large profits for not very extensive 
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traffic. Exports or imports there can be hardly 
any: education has well nigh ceased. _ African 
superstitions have revived to their fullest extent, and 
Christianity is superseded by the worship of 
Obeah : the roads long since washed away 
by floods, or choked with bush, are replaced 
by Indian paths through the jungle, impenetrable 
except to those acquainted with their windings: 
navigable rivers among the finest of the world, 
bear on their waters only those log-canoes in which 
the squatters of the interior make their occasional 
journeys to the coast: commerce, agriculture, 
improvement, are at an end: and this barbarous 
community, — something between a peaceful 
St. Domingo, and a bad copy of Liberia,— is all 
that remains to us in place of one of the finest 
dependencies of the empire ! Those who have not 
chanced to read the Report so often alluded to, 
may regard this anticipation of Guiana in the year 
1870, rather as a fanciful prediction than a 
possible reality ;— but it is sufficient to refer to that 
document in order to see that I am merely assum- 
ing the continuance, for some time to come, of a 
process which goes on at this moment, which has 
been going on during the last four years more or 
less steadily and rapidly, and of which the 
symptoms are far more evident now than at any 
preceding period. It may be worth while to add, 
that the importance of keeping up an European 
population in the West Indies, has been repeatedly 
and earnestly dwelt upon in the despatches of local 
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governors, and, if I mistake not, by Lord Grey 
himself. 

Those who acknowledge the existence of a great 
social change, at this moment in course of accom- 
plishment in our tropical colonies, are apt to 
misconceive its real import. They know that large 
properties are disappearing; they know that the 
former labourer is appropriating land to his own 
use : and hence they infer, that the transition is in 
fact only from the European to the American 
system of land-holding,— from a system of land- 
lords on the one hand, and rent-paying tenants on 
the other, to small proprietors each farming on his 
own account. Such an alteration they think 
desirable : and therefore look on the ruin of 
planters, and on the depreciation of estates, with a 
complacency which they certainly would not feel 
were they aware of the true nature of the revolution 
which is taking place. It is not a change from 
sugar-planting to the growth of some other more 
remunerative product : it is not the cutting down of 
one extensive plantation into half a dozen small 
ones, with a view to their better management : it is 
a change from cultivation to neglect, from industry 
to idleness, from the fertility of a flourishing 
country, and the habits of a civilized community, 
to a wilderness peopled by such inhabitants as 
travellers meet in the interior of Africa, or on a 
South-sea island. Perhaps if this were more 
generally understood, the present state of West 
Indian affairs would be viewed by many persons 
with less satisfaction than it actually seems to be. 
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Three points, if I mistake not, have been estab- 
lished in the preceding pages : first, the prevalence 
throughout the British West Indies generally, of 
great and increasing distress, with one or two 
exeptions only, and those local and partial, while 
the total production of sugar in the British empire 
as compared with the total consumption of the 
world, has fallen off largely : next, that so far from 
the negro having gained, either in a pecuniary or 
in any other point of view, by that change which 
has transformed him from a labourer on other 
men's land, to a settler on his own account, his 
present condition is one both of greater poverty 
and greater demoralization than it was at the close 
of the apprenticeship : and lastly, that whatever 
instances of slackness or deficient energy may have 
been observed in the case of individual planters, 
these are not to be imputed generally to the class, 
while even where they do occur, they may fairly be 
ascribed, in part at least, to the impediments which 
the absence of labour has thrown in the way of 
improvement. In one word — the owners of land 
throughout most of the West Indian colonies are in 
a fair way to be swept off altogether : the labourer 
though in a different manner, has suffered and is 
suffering to an almost equal degree : the fault does 
not rest with the former class as a body, — and the 
latter, from their ignorance and low state of 
civilization, can hardly be held accountable. More- 
over, the condition of affairs thus briefly depicted, 
so far from being traceable to the Emancipation Act, 
is for the most part new since 1846: the worst 
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symptoms attending it are of even more recent 
origin : and everything appears to hold out a pros- 
pect, not of its speedy passing away, but rather of 
its continuance and aggravation. 

Here, for the present, I conclude. It was 
originally my design to have entered more at 
length into the causes, and touched on the remedies, 
of that which all men must admit to be a great 
national evil : but circumstances which you will be 
at no loss to conjecture, have interrupted the pro- 
gress, and postponed the publication of these 
remarks : and it is perhaps as well that the plain 
statement of facts herein contained, should go forth 
with as little admixture as possible of controversial 
discussion. My wish is not to provoke opposition, 
but to disarm it : to deprecate rather than to excite 
the manifestation of party feeling: to invite con- 
tradiction if I am in error : to call attention to 
matters not duly regarded in England, but well 
deserving; of our most serious attention : to lay in 
a word, the case of the Colonists fairly before 
Parliament and the people, so that Englishmen 
may at least know what it is they are doing, and 
consider with themselves whether it be just or no. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours with sincere respect, 

STANLEY. 

London, July lath, 1851. 
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APPENDIX. 



A RETURN OF SUGAR ESTATES 

Sold under the orders of the Court of First Instance of Civil Jurisdiction, 
and the Supreme Civil Court, from the years 1838 to 1849, hothinclusive. 



Date of Adju- 
dication, 



1838. 
Feb. 1 



Feb. 26 . 



April C 

1839. 
April 1 1 



Karnes of Estates, and where situate 



June 20 

Oct. 24 

Oct. 31 

1840. 
Jan. 30 

June 4 



El Dorado, in the quarter of 
Tacarigua, with the services 
of 106 apprenticed labourers. 

Glenroy, in the quarter of Sa- 
vanna Grande, with the ser- 
vices of 18 apprenticed la- 
bourers. 

Cottage (abandoned) in the 
quarter of Tacarigua. 

One undivided moiety of St. 
Margarita, in the quarter of 
Mayaro. 

Northumberland and Good 
Hope, in the quarter of Cara- 
pichaima, New Grant in Sa- 
vanna Grande. 



Woodlands, in the quarter of 

South Naparima. 
Bon Air, in the quarter of 

Arouca. 
Mon Plaisir, in the quarter of 

South Naparima. 

Three undivided fourth parts 
of the Mount Pleasant, in the 
quarter of Point a Pierre. 

Curepe, and 5 quarrees of Land 
Florida attached thereto in 
the quarter of St. Joseph. 

The share of the defendant in 
and to St. Frederick and St. 
Francis, in the quarter of Ca- 
roni.* 



Quantity of 
Land in Acres 



1580 4-5 



192 



265 4-5 
520 

Northum 
berland and 
Good Hope 
480 acres, 
New Grant 
320 acres. 

320 

1174 2-5 
134 2-5 



The whole 
estate con- 
tains 320 

672 



The 2 es- 
tates contain 
812 4-5 



Amount of Purchase 
Money. 



£,. s. d. 
10,183 6 8 



4,761 13 4 

300 

2,000 

26,105 1 1 



4,700 
3,200 
2,300 



1,490 14 4| 



13,000 
124 



* The defendant appears to have had a very small interest in the estates. 
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Date of Adju- 
dication. 



1840. 

July 18 
Oct. 22 



Nov. 20 

1841. 
Jan. 21 



Feb. 5 

April 8 
Nov. 20 

1842. 
Jan. 31 



April 7 

April IS 
May 5 
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Names of Estates, and where situate, 



Quantity of 
Land in Acres. 



Amount of Purchase 
Money. 



One undivided fourth part of 

Plaisance, in the quarter of 

Mayaro, 
Mount Peru, in the quarter of 

Hicaeos.* 
Reunion, in the quarter of 

Diego Martin. 
Perseverance, in the quarter of 

Carapichaima. 
Scotland, in the quarter of Bo- 

cas. 

Riche Plaine, in the quarter of 
Diego Martin. 

Sta. Ellena, in the quarter of 

Savanna Grande. 
Santa Margaritta. 
Providence, in the quarter of 

Savanna Grande.f 
Id.J 
Plaisance, in the quarter of 

Point a Pierre. § 

Terre Promise, in the quarter 
of Chaguanas. 

Union, in the quarter of Cha- 
guanas. 

Mount Pleasant, in the quarter 
of Point a Pierre. 

One undivided moiety of Friend- 
ship, in the quarter of South 
Naparima.|| 

Endeavor, in the quarter of 
Chaguanas. ^[ 

Diamond, in the quarter of 
Diego Martin. 



The whole 
estate con 
tains 6044-5 

240 

381 

Perseve- 
rance455 2-5 
acres, Scot 
land 281 3"5 
acres. 
745 



460 4-5 
405 13-15 



Id. 

809 3-5 



444 4-5 

128 

320 

The whole 
estate con 
tains 208 

256 

179 1-5 



£,. s. d. 
1,108 



1,600 

1,248 

3,840 

5,200 

5,600 

4,800 

2,200 

1,200 

11,200 

9,600 

6,400 
5,200 

2,671 5 

2,708 6 8 
4,800 



* This property is now sold in consequence of default made in the payment of the 
purchase money by the defendant. 

f Resold on 8th April 1 841, the purchaser having- failed to pay any part of the purchase 
money. 

i Second sale on account of default of the first purchaser. 

$ Resold on 31st July, 1849, to Horatio James Hug-gins for £3,820 the purchaser, 
Robert Anderson, having- paid £5,620, on account of his purchase, and failed to pay 
the balance. 

|| The other moiety was owned by the purchaser himself. 

% This Estate is sold subject to a mortgage in favour of William Hardin Burnley, for ten 
or twelve thousand dollars, 
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Date of Adju- 
dication. 



18-42 
June 1 



1842. 
Oct. 20 

1843. 
Jan. 26 

April 6 



May 4 

» 
June 22 
Oct. 26 



1844. 
April 8 



June 13 

July 4 
Nov. 20 



Names of Estates, and where situate 



Hermitage, in the quarter of 

South Naparima.* 
Frederick, in the quarter of 

Carom. f 

Id.J 

Fairfield and Renown, in the 

quarter of Savanna Grande. 
Malgretout, in the quarter of 

Oropouche.§ 
Cascade, in the quarter of 

Diego Martin. 
St. Quentin, in the quarter of 

Hieacos.|| 
Dumfries, in the quarter of 

South Naparima. ^[ 
Broomage, in the quarter of 

South Naparima. 
Simon, in the quarter of Ca- 

renage. 
Plaisance and l'Esperance (aban- 

doned), in the quarter of La 

Brea. 

One undivided moiety of Ste. 
Marie, and 42 J quarrees of 
land adjoining, in the quarter 
of Cedros. 

Friendship Hall, in the quarter 
of Carapichaima. 

Frederick, in the quarter of Ca- 
roni. 

■Wellington and La Ressource, 
in the quarter of South Napa- 
rima.** 

Spring, in the quarter of Savo- 
netta. 



Quantity of 
Land in Acres, 



Amount of Purchase 
Money. 



611 


1-5 


406 


2-5 


Id. 




640 




162 




492 


4-5 


342 


2-5 


385 


7.25 


320 




226 


2-5 


Plaisance 
313 3-5. 
L'Esperance 
256. 
663 


320 




406 


2-5 


352 




160 





11,240 

2,800 

2,000 

6,000 

4,583 6 8 

5,600 

440 

2,040 

6,600 

400 

300 

5,000 

1,000 

1,500 

95 2 3 

1,740 



* Resold on 20th of April 1849, to Andre Blasini, for £2000 sterling, the purchaser 
having paid £4,944 sterling on account, and failed in the payment of the balance of the 
purchase money. 

t He-sold on 20th Oct. 1842, the purchaser having failed to pay any portion of the 
purchase money. 

t Second sale. 

S This property is now sold in consequence of default made in the payment of the 
purchase money by the defendant. 

II The plaintiff also to give a release for the sum of £60. in addition to the sum offered. 

1T Messrs. Losh and Spiers purchased the small outstanding interest in this Estate for 
.£200. sterling at a subsequent period. 

** The defendant's interest in this Estate was almost nominal. 
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Date of Adju- 
dication. 



1845. 
Jan. 30 

Feb. 20 



April 3 

Oct. 9 

1846. 
June 11 

>» 
Oct. 30 

Nov. 19 

1847 
Jan. 28 

Feb. 1 9 

April 29 

June 10 

July 12 

1848 
May 18 

July 21 

Nov. 1 
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Names of Estates, and where situate. 



Quantity of 
Land in Acres. 



Amount of Purchase 
Money. 



Ressource, in the quarter of 
North Naparima. 

15 undivided sixteenth parts of 
Concord, and a tract of land 
known as La Retraite, in the 
quarter of South Naparima. 

One undivided sixteenth part of 
Concord and La Retraite, in 
the quarter of South Napa- 
rima. 

One undivided fourth part of 
Fullarton, in South Naparima. 

Endeavor, in the quarter of 

Chaguanas.* 
Santa Trinidada, in the quarter 

of Savanna Grande. 
One-third of Perseverance, in 

the quarter of Chaguanas. 

Belle Vue, in the quarter of 
Carenage. 

L'Esperance, in the quarter of 

South Naparima. 
Florissant, in the quarter of 

Ariana.f 
St. Clair, in the quarter of 

Carom. 
Point d'Or, in the quarter of 

La Brea. 
Reform and May field, in the 

quarter of South Naparima. 

Ste. Croix, in the quarter of 
Savanna Grande. 

2 undivided fifth parts of Spring 

Vale, in Savonetta. 
Plaisance, in the quarter of 

Mayaro. 
St. John's, in the quarter of 

Cedros. 



192 

Concord, 
192, La Re- 
traite, 240 

Concord, 
192. La Re- 
traite, 240 

320 



25G 

189 4-5 

The whole 
estate cou 
tains 359 2-5 
1120 

163 1-5 

368 

480 

362 2-3 

Reform 352 
Mayfield252 
4-5. 
320 

153 3-5 

594 
324 1-5 



£. s. d. 
2,791 13 4 

3,000 



430 

2,000 

625 

1,200 

2,000 

4,500 

24,038 3 1 

8,500 

600 

7,356 9 \\ 

8,000 

500 

120 

50 

3,958 6 8 



* This Estate is sold subject to a mortgage in favour of the Honourable W. H. Burnley, 
for ten or twelve thousand dollars. 

+ The purchaser having failed to pay any part of the purchase money and to make the 
arrangements stipulated for the adjudication, was on 24th October, 1848, set aside, and 
the property resumed by the owners. 
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Date of Adju- 
dication. 



18-18 

Nov. 9 



;( 


Nov. 20 


Nov. 22 


1849 
Feb. 21 


Feb. 22 
March 5 


April 4 


April 20 


May 16 


May 17 


June 20 
July 31 
August 1 



Names of Estates, aud where situate. 



Quantity of Amount of Purchase 



Land in Acres 



Money. 



Golden Grove, in Tacarigua, 
and a tract of land containing 
1 78 quarrees not named. One 
undivided moiety of another 
tract of land containing 404 
quarrees not named. San 
Domingo, in Lower Caroni. 
Pampluna, in Lower Caroni, 
and a tract of land containing 
25 2 29ths quarrees not 
named. Le Yivier, in St. 
Joseph, Mount Hope, in 
Aricagua. 



Golden 
Grove, 320 
acres. The 
two tracts of 
land 1862 
2-5 acres. 
San Domin- 
go, 480acres 
Paraphilia, 

3 1 acres. 

The tract 
of land, 80 

acres. Le 
Vivier, 374 

2-5 acres. 
MountHope, 

518 2-5 
acres. 
185 2-3 



448 



742 2-5 



Sevilla, in the quarter of St. 

Joseph. 
Aripero in the quarter of Oro- 

pouche. 
Belle Vue, in the quarter of 

Guapo. 

One undivided sixteenth part of 

La Romaine, in South Napa- 

rima. 
Endeavor, in Chaguanas. 
One undivided sixteenth part of 

Cedar Hill, in South Napa- 

rima. 
Perseverance, in the quarter of 

Cedros. 
Hermitage, in South Napa- 

rima.* 
Union, in the quarter of Cha- 
guanas. 
One undivided fifth part of Mon 

Repos, in the quarter of South 

Naparima. 
Terre Promise, in Chaguanas. 
Plaisance, in Pointe a Pierre.* 
Two undivided twelfth parts of 

Trafalgar, in the quarter of 

Chaguanas. 



* Second aalo in consequence of default of the first purchaser, 
t Second sale in consequence of default of the first purchaser. 



£. s. d. 
23,800 



2,200 



500 



1,000 



The whole 


620 








estate con- 








tains 182 2-5 








256 


1,500 








The whole 


300 








estate con- 








tains 304 








569 


5,000 








611 1-5 


2,000 








128 


200 








The whole 


500 





c 


estate con- 








tains 265 3 - 5 








524 2-5 


1,041 


13 




809 3-5 


3,820 







The whole 


300 








estate con- 








tains 320 
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1849 
August 1 

August 1 



August 17 



Quantity of 
Land in Acres 



One undivided moiety of Tra- 
falgar, in Chaguanas. 

One undivided third part of 
Waterloo, in the quarter of 
Chaguanas. 

One undivided moiety of Phce- 
nix Park, in the quarter of 
Savonetta.* 

One undivided moiety of "Wind- 
sor Park, in Savonetta.f 

One undivided moiety of Espe- 
ranza, in Savonetta.J 

One undivided moiety of Pro- 
vidence, in Savonetta. § 



Amount of Purchase 
Money. 



320 

The whole 
estate con- 
tains 258. 

1385 2'5 



480 
693 1-3 
697 3-5 



£. s. d. 

900 

300 



4,000 

500 

1,500 

2,000 



* Mr Burnlev was the owner of the other moiety of this estate. 
' * t Id. t Id. § M - 



In reprinting this document, I have omitted, as immaterial for our pur- 
pose, various details given in the original, especially the names of seller and 
purchasers. The return will be found in extenso, m the Port- oi-Sspam 
Gazette, Nov. 22, 1850. g 
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Table of Losses and Gains on a Jamaica Sugar Estate, referred to at p. 55. 







Crop. 


Gross pro- 








Total 
















ceeds. Sales 


English an 


d 


Jamaica 


amount. 








1 


> 
OS 


o 


j* 


a 


of crop 


Irish 




contingen- 


Supplies and 


Nett 
Income. 




|H 


en 


w 


to 


arrived in 


supplies. 




cies. 


contingen 






£ 








3 
W 


M 


England. 






cies. 






28 Mar. each year. 


ads. 


Tc. 


Pns. 


£. s. d. 


£. s. 


d. 


£. s. d. 


£. s. 


d. 


£. s. d. 




1796 2031 


195 


210 


40 


99 




,. 




.. 






.. 


1796 


1797 


308 


174 


218 


30 


135 




, . 




• • 


.. 




.. 


1797 


1798 


297 


160 


246 


30 


122 




», 




.. 


. , 




.. 


1798 


1799 


302 


158 


249 


50 


116 










. , 




.. 


1799 


1800 


296 


227 


258 


45 


156 




. . 






. , 




.. 


1800 


1801 


294 


181 


227 


45 


140 




, , 




.. 


. , 




4582 16 7 


1801 


1802 


305 


178 


269 


51 


178 




, . 




.. 


„. 




4445 4 9 


1802 


1803 


288 


178 


272 


47 


160 




, m 




. • 


. . 




2913 10 8 


1803 


1804 


295 


183 


292 


40 


206 




t B 






. , 




7263 6 2 


1804 


1805 


288 


194 


300 


62 


183 








.. 






3751 6 9 


1805 


1806 


280 


213 


260 


61 


184 








.. 


. . 




2408 5 2 


1806 


1807 


274 


244 


260 


60 


165 




t , 




.. 


. . 




1881 9 7 


1807 


1808 


271 


246 


248 


56 


129 








.. 


. . 




5349 15 6 


1808 


1809 


264 


212 


194 


53 


91 








.. 






3608 2 


1809 


1810 


263 


230 


121 


45 


70 




, , 




.. 


, . 




2340 5 11 


1810 


1811 


266 


234 


97 


45 


70 








.. 


. . 




754 2 


1811 


1812 


255 


244 


166 


45 


102 








.. 


.. 




2433 18 2 


1812 


1813 


253 


226 


204 


80 


104 




, , 




.. 


. . 




5848 7 4 


1813 


1814 


250 


231 


187 


59 


100 




, , 




.. 






6167 


1814 


1815 


242 


224 


235 


54 


122 








.. 






.. .. 


1815 


1816 


236 


171 


192 


20 


94 








.. 


.. 




.. .. 


1816 


1817 


239 


172 


223 


25 


109 




. . 




.. 


.. 




.. .. 


1817 


1818 


253 


167 


211 


30 


117 


8675 2 4 


1556 4 


3 


2316 7 5 


3872 11 


8 


4802 10 8 


1818 


Onlst 


Jan. 


























1819 


272 


162 


225 


21 


118 


6368 5 5 


1461 10 


2 


1841 16 l 


3303 6 


3 


3064 19 2 


1819 


1820 


273 


153 


253 


27 


120 


6211 4 


13S0 10 


8 


2314 13 6 


3695 4 


2 


2515 19 10 


1820 


1821 


266 


144 


257 


30 


140 


5943 


1821 1 


4 


1756 14 11 


3577 16 


3 


2365 3 9 


1821 


1822 


288 


124 


215 


15 


66 


3673 G 11 


1864 6 


7 


1766 9 10 


3630 16 


5 


42 10 6 


1822 


1823 


282 


124 


166 




83 


3468 11 8 


1214 9 


2 


2850 13 10 


4065 3 





* 596 11 4 


1823t 


1824 


2S6 


103 


160 




110 


3188 4 2 


868 11 


5 


1338 16 


2207 7 


5 


980 16 9 


1824 


1825 


288 


101 


160 




85 


5279 6 9 


1135 


9 


1236 15 7 


2371 16 


4 


2907 10 5 


1825 


1826 






132 




72 


3267 8 


968 2 


6 


1730 9 2 


2698 11 


8 


568 16 4 


1826 


1827 






124 




57 


3756 4 


1061 15 


3 


1885 


2946 15 


3 


809 5 1 


1827 


1828 






178 




80 


4263 18 11 


1111 6 





1290 12 10 


2401 18 10 


1862 1 


1828 


1829 






116 


17 


54 


2421 15 10 


970 19 


6 


1827 15 


2798 14 


6 


* 376 18 9 


1829 


1830 






190 




91 


3221 14 7 


839 5 





1600 


2439 5 





782 9 7 


1830 


1831 


255 


172 


167 




80 


2612 13 5 


779 5 


11 


2050 


2829 5 11 


* 216 12 6 


1831 


1832 


240 


166 


155 


20 


92 


3730 


1030 4 


9 


1191 11.10 


2221 16 


7 


1508 3 5 


1832 


1833 


243 


161 


76 




39 


1936 8 6 


784 12 


8 


1120 


1904 12 


8 


31 15 10 


1833 J 


1834 


236 


132 


98 




60 


2359 1 8 


755 18 


5 


1245 13 11 


2001 12 


4 


357 9 4 


1834 


1835 


237 


123 


106 




59 


2888 8 10 


668 12 


3 


600 


1268 12 


3 


1619 16 7 


1835 


1836 


230 


125 


53 




14 


1487 2 


456 5 


7 


770 16 3 


1227 1 


10 


259 18 4 


1836 


1837 


229 


103 


67 




28 


1938 2 9 


504 9 


3 


1150 


1654 9 


3 


283 13 6 


1837 


1838 


234 


92 


99 




61 


3283 5 4 


440 13 


2 


661 18 1 


1102 11 


3 


2180 14 1 


1838§ 


1839 




83 


101 




55 


3689 17 7 


339 7 


7 


2433 4 


2772 11 


7 


917 6 


1839 


1S40 






69 




44 


3276 5 7 


243 2 


8 


2295 2 7 


2538 5 


3 


738 4 


1840 


1841 






74 




23 


1926 17 


123 2 





1380 


1503 2 





423 15 


1841 


1842 






89 




36 


2282 12 5 


330 8 


8 


1873 


2203 8 


8 


79 3 9 


1842 


1843 






56 


B 


35 


1697 6 2 


203 8 


2 


2141 


2344 8 


2* 647 2 


1843 


1844 




62 


78 


25 


10 


1882 3 3 


202 2 


7 


2124 7 1 


2326 9 


8 


* 444 6 5 


1844 


1845 




67 


106 


6 


54 


2851 18 10 


349 6 11 


2867 13 11 


8217 


10 


* 365 2 


1845 


1846 




95 


67 


1 


27 


2009 14 7 


534 2 10 


2754 16 9 


3288 19 


7 


*1279 5 


1846 


1847 




89 


113 


3 


69 


3014 11 8 


161 11 





2884 18 3 


3046 8 


3 


* 31 17 7 


1847 


1848 




96 


81 




55 


1847 2 10 






2334 3 4 


2334 3 


4 


* 486 19 6 


1848 


1849 




92 


51 




25 


1179 10 5 


57 12 


4 


1442 12 7 


1500 4 


11 


* 320 14 6 


1849 



* N.B. The figures to which asterisks (*) are prefixed denote that the proprietor, instead of g'ainJ 
nig lias lost to that amount, 
t Mr. Canning's resolutions relative to slavery in the West Indies. 
t Emancipation Act passed. § Entire Emancipation, August. 
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II. 



Gradual Decline in the Price of Sugar from April, 1846, in 
consequence of the ready admission of Slave Grown Produce. 



1846 



184 



1848 









Price per owt. 


April . . . ■ 51s 


May 






49s 


August 






47s 


September 






46s 


April 






45s 


May 






44* 


July 






41s 


October 






37s 6d to 


March 






38s 


June 






38s 


July 






38s Gd 


September 






36s' 


October 






45s 



36s 6d 



Sugar of good quality. 



Average per D 

cost price. J 

47s 2d 14s 

48s 2d 14s 

42s 14s 

37s .... 14s '■'. 13s 

38s 12s 



Rum of finest quality. 



1845 


Average price 

per gallon. 

As Ad . 


Duty. 


1846 


4s M . 


. 


1847 


4s 9d . 


. 


1848 


3s \0d 


„ 


1849 


3s Gd . 


. 
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III. 

Table showing the Cost of producing Muscovado Sugar, and the Quantity 
produced or available in the several countries mentioned, as made 
up prom the Evidence given before the Committee on Sugar and 
Coffee Plantations. 



Country. 



British Planta- 
tions. 

Antigua 

Barbadoes 

Grenada 

St. Kitts 

St. Vincent 

Tobago 

St. Lucia, &c 

Jamaica 

Guiana 

Trinidad* 

Mauritius 

Bengal 

Madras 

Foreign Free-La- 
bour Country. 

Europe (Beet-root)t 

Foreign Slave, or 
Compulsory La- 
bour Countries. 

Javat 

French Colonies .... 

Cuba (Muscovado) . 

Porto Rico 

Louisiana 

Brazils§ 



Average 

CO.'t of 

produc- 
tion 

under 
slavery 
>r com- 
pulsory 
labour. 



11 

5 

5 6 

5 6 

5 
10 

6 8 
3 



15 
15 



11 11 



Average 

COSt Of 

produc- 
tion 
under 
freedom. 



S. d. 
16 6 



19 6 

22 6 
25 10 

20 10 
20 

23 
20 



Average 

available 

produce 

under 

slavery or 

compulsion 

labour, for 

the supply 

of Europe 

and the 

United 

States. 



Tons. 

7,767 

17,174 

9,034 

4,382 

10.050 

5,321 

9,000 

68,626 

44,178 

15,428 

35,000 



88,000 

90,000 
220,000 

40,000 
100,000 

90,000 



Average 

available 

produce 

during tin 

last three 

years of 

freedom, 

for the 

supply of 

Europe and 

the United 

States 



Tons. 

8,963 

16,378 

3,779 

5,558 

6,636 

2,514 

8,650 

30,807 

24,817 

16,539 

50,000 

62,000 

7,000 



100.000 



Cost of 
producirij 
one cwt. of 

sugar at 

present 
date, exclu 
siveof inte 

rest on 
capital, &c. 



s. d. 

16 6 
15 6 

17 6 
19 
19 
19 6 

19 6 

22 6 
25 10 

20 10 
20 

23 
20 



24 4 



15 
15 
8 
8 6 
12 6 
11 11 



Excess 
of cost 
of free 
labour 
over 
slave o: 
compul- 
sory 
labour, 
per cwt., 
taking 
the ave- 
rage cost 

of the 

latter at 

lis. per 

cwt. 



s. d. 

5 6 
4 6 

6 6 
8 
8 
8 6 

8 6 

11 6 
14 10 

9 10 
9 

12 
9 



13 4 



Slave 
or com- 
pulsory 
labour. 



Excess 
of costoi 
free over 

SLAVE 
TRADE 

labour, 
taking 
the cost 
in Brazil 
at 7s. Od 
per cwt. 
maid, 
tile ave- 
rage of 
slave- 
trade 
labour 
8s. per 
cwt. 



11 6 

14 6 
17 10 

12 10 
12 

15 
12 



16 4 



Increase 
of cost 
in the 
British 
planta- 
tions 
since 
emanci- 
pation. 



s. d. 

9 

9 

6 6 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 6 

19 2 

17 10 





* This cost of producing sugar in Trinidad, as taken from the averages given in Lord 
Harris's despatches, is lower than the averages given by the witnesses before the Com- 
mittee. 

t This beet- root sugar sells, in the continental markets, on account of its inferior quality, 
at about 4s. to 6s. per cwt. below Colonial Muscovado, so that Colonial Muscovado must be 
about 33s. per- cwt. to enable beet sugar to sell in this market for cost and charges, and allow- 
ing no profit to the beet sugar maker. 

t The cost of producing sugar in Java is taken at the average between the Government 
■ contract sugar, and the free sugar, as given by Mr. San Martin. 

§ The cost of producing sugar in Brazil is taken from the Consular return : this return has 
given no credit for rum or molasses, and has charged 6s. od. for manufacturing, fully 3s. 5d. 
more than the cost in Cuba,— allowance for these two items would give 7s. 6rf. as the nett 
cost per cwt. 
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It will be seen that in the majority of the West India Islands the 
quantity of sugar produced has materially decreased since emanci- 
pation. They were, however, rapidly increasing their production 
again, and were overcoming the first difficulties of emancipation, 
when the Act of 1846 prostrated them. Under the present laws, 
the total supply of sugar for the world may he expected to fall about 
61,000 tons below the total present demand ; for although the 
general supply has increased, the general demand has increased more 
largely. England, alone, consumed last year nearly 300,000 tons, 
or double the quantity consumed previous to emancipa a. This 
small deficiency supposes that Cuba will increase her production 
60,000 tons, and Louisiana and other slave countries in similar 
proportion ; that emancipation will not diminish the supply from 
the French Colonies, and that the British plantations will pro- 
duce about 80,000 tons, which might occur if the present pro- 
tection or present reduction of wages be maintained ; but if the 
present protection be lessened, or the present reduced wages be not 
maintained, the production of these Colonies would probably disap- 
pear entirely, thus leaving a general deficiency of supply to the 
extent of about 140,000 tons per annum, in which case very high 
prices would rule. If the former law were to be re-enacted, the 
result would be that sufficient free-labour sugar would be obtained to 
meet the demand. Indeed, more would probably be thrown into the 
continental markets than the demand would warrant. But as almost 
every European country, except England, protects sugar, the produce 
of its own subjects, against foreign, and consequently, against slave- 
trade sugar, the probability is that the price of that sugar would be 
reduced until the slave-trade planters reduced their cultivation and 
slave -trading. 



THE END. 



G. NORMAN, PRINTER, MAIDEN LANE, COVENT GARDEN. 
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